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Editor's  Introduction 


Welcome  to  Noesis,  the  University  of  Toronto's 
undergraduate  journal  of  philosophy.  Our  goal  is  to  provide 
a  forum  for  philosophical  work  and  discussion  within  the 
undergraduate  community.  From  the  original  articles  to  the 
peer  review  process,  editing  and  production,  every  aspect  of 
the  journal  is  the  result  of  work  done  by  carefully  selected 
undergraduate  students. 

In  the  spirit  of  further  student-involvement  and 
outreach,  this  year  we  held  our  second  annual  Noesis 
conference,  giving  the  authors  of  this  issue  the  opportunity 
to  present  their  papers  to  a  general  audience  and  engage  in 
some  lively  philosophical  debate.  The  conference  was  a  big 
success  for  which  we  have  a  number  of  people  to  thank, 
most  notably  the  key-note  speaker  Professor  Ramin 
Jahanbegloo,  the  people  of  the  Hart  House  Good  Ideas 
Fund,  and  former  Noesis  editor  John  Appleby  for 
volunteering  to  help  coordinate  the  event. 

There  are  many  other  individuals  to  whom  Noesis  is 
greatly  indebted  for  their  continued  support.  We'd  like  to 
thank  the  officers  of  the  philosophy  department  of  the 
University  of  Toronto  including  chair  Donald  Ainslie,  and 
former  undergraduate  secretary  Alisa  Kim.  Also,  we  owe 
our  gratitude  to  the  U  of  T  philosophy  faculty  at  large  for 
encouraging  talented  students  to  submit  papers  for 
publication. 
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Copies  of  the  current  issue  of  the  journal  are  made 
available  at  the  U  of  T  philosophy  department  office.  Past 
issues  of  the  journal  can  be  accessed  through  our  web  page 
at  www.chass.utoronto.ca/ pcu/noesis.htm.  There  one  can 
also  find  submission  guidelines,  information  for  prospective 
editors,  and  details  about  any  upcoming  conferences. 


Oday  Khaghani  and  Colin  Lennard-White, 
Editors-in-Chief  2008. 


A  Critical  Refutation  of  Eliminative 
Materialism 

Alex  Djedovic 

Introduction:  The  Eliminativist  Stance  in  Context 

Philosophy  of  mind,  since  the  latter  half  of  the  20th 
century,  has  been  entangled  with  progress  in  the  cognidve 
sciences.  In  particular,  the  rapid  expansion  of  neuroscience 
has  added  inidal  plausibility  to  the  naturalization  of  mind, 
with  far-reaching  consequences  for  the  conception  thereof. 
This  essay  will  focus  on  how  neuroscience  may  affect  the 
scientific  integrity  of  folk  psychology.  Folk  psychology  is 
the  conceptual  framework  people  use  to  predict,  attribute 
and  explain  the  actions  of  other  people.  Central  to  folk 
psychology  are  the  concepts  of  belief  and  desire  (as  well  as 
less  paradigmatic  concepts  such  as  hopes,  wishes, 
remembrances,  etc.).  Under  this  framework,  explaining  why 
someone  is  rummaging  through  a  fridge,  for  example,  relies 
on  both  an  attribution  of  a  desire  to  eat,  and  the  belief  that 
there  is  food  in  the  fridge. 

Naturally,  there  is  a  spectrum  of  positions  on  what 
the  normative  impact  of  neuroscience  on  folk  psychology 
ought  to  be.  Dualistic  positions  can  dismiss  neuroscience 
out  of  hand.  Monistic  positions  (in  particular,  materialism) 
need  to  address  the  issue  of  reduction.  In  science,  an 
intertheoretic  reduction  is  accomplished  when  it  is  shown 
that  for  every  proposition  in  theory  Tl,  it  is  possible  to 
translate  it  into  a  proposition  in  a  more  encompassing 
theory  T2  using  bridge  principles.  For  example,  the 
reduction  of  chemistry  to  physics  entails,  among  other 
things,  that  a  proposition  about  such-and-such  properties  of 
a  chemical  bond  be  reducible  to  a  proposition  about  the 
quantum  mechanical  events  constituting  the  chemical  bond. 

Mind-brain  identity  theory  is  committed  to  a  reduction 
of  folk  psychology.  For  every  attributable  state  of  belief, 
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desire,  etc.,  it  claims  a  corresponding  neurological  state. 
Functionalist  positions  are  committed  to  a  looser  reductive 
requirement.  The  eliminativist  position  claims  that 
neuroscience  is  not  bound  by  reductive  requirements.  This 
is  the  most  radical  materialist  position  and  the  focus  of  this 
essay. 

The  argument  for  eliminative  materialism  has  two 
simple  premises: 

(pi)  Folk  psychology  is  a  theory . 

(P2)  Folk  psychology  is  radically  wrong. 

(C)  The  ontological  primitives  of  folk  psychology 

(beliefs,  desires,  etc.)  can  find  no  reductive  link  to 

the  ontology  of  a  mature  neuroscience. 

The  “eliminative”  portion  of  the  position  comes  from 
the  assertion  that  folk-psychological  concepts  cannot  be 
reduced  to  a  future  ontology.  The  “materialism”  portion 
arises  from  the  suggestion  that  the  conceptual  framework  of 
neuroscience  ought  to  replace  the  current  folk-psychological 
framework. 

As  it  stands,  the  argument  for  eliminative  materialism 
is  not  valid.  The  concepts  it  works  with  are  very  broad  and 
contestable.  Because  of  this,  many  lines  of  suggestive 
argument  exist  both  for  and  against  each  of  the  premises 
described  above.  In  isolation,  no  argument  is  particularly 
compelling.  Eliminative  materialism  stands  or  falls  based  on 
constellations  of  arguments;  this  is  the  motivation  for  the 
survey-like  nature  of  this  paper. 

The  primary  impetus  behind  the  eliminativist  position 
is  the  assertion  that  abandoning  folk  psychology’s  belief- 
desire  framework  will  bring  progress  on  what  are  otherwise 
intractable  riddles  in  psychology  and  philosophy  of  mind. 
However,  it  is  controversial  how  much  of  what  the 
eliminativist  attacks  is  a  direct  product  of  the  folk- 
psychological  framework.  Another  important  question  is 
just  how  wrong  folk  psychology  has  to  be  before  we  can 
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justifiably  eliminate  it.  I  will  argue  that  the  eliminativist  has 
not  made  a  sufficiendy  strong  case  that  folk  psychology 
should  be  eliminated.  Instead,  I  suggest  that  the  most 
tenable  normadve  stance  is  reduction  on  only  some  levels  of 
analysis,  while  leaving  substantial  room  for  retention  of  the 
framework  on  pragmatic  grounds. 

Section  1  will  examine  the  primary  arguments  used  to 
support  an  eliminative  conclusion.  Section  2  will  cover  the 
main  criticisms  of  both  premises  of  the  eliminative 
argument,  and  section  3  will  attempt  to  come  to  a  synthesis 
of  the  debate  and  a  suggestion  for  its  resolution. 

1.1.  General  Arguments  for  Eliminative 
Materialism:  Stagnancy,  Revolutions,  and 
Likelihood  of  Matching 

Paul  Churchland1  laid  out  three  main  lines  of 
argument  for  eliminative  materialism:  (1)  an  argument  from 
the  stagnancy  of  folk  psychology,  (2)  an  inductive  historical 
argument,  and  (3)  an  a  priori  argument  based  on 
vindication. 

The  first  argument  rests  largely  on  examples  of 
common  occurrences  that  escape  adequate  explanation 
within  a  folk-psychological  framework,  such  as  sleep, 
intelligence  and  certain  kinds  of  mental  illness.  All  of  these 
are  phenomena  which  psychology  —  using  folk  psychology’s 
conceptual  framework  —  has  struggled  to  explain  for  a  long 
time,  with  little  progress.  This  leads  Churchland  to  suggest 
that  folk  psychology  has  been  stagnant  for  2,500  years,  and 
a  theory  that  has  not  produced  any  innovation  in  such  a 
long  time  does  not  deserve  scientific  credibility. 

The  second  argument  draws  on  the  history  of  science 
and  argues  that  scientific  revolutions  have  led  to  us 
justifiably  abandoning  various  commonsense  conceptual 


1  Churchland,  Paul  M.  1984.  Matter  and  Consciousness.  Cambridge:  The 
MIT  Press,  45-47 
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frameworks.  According  to  Churchland,  our  initial  theories 
of  motion,  astronomy,  biology,  and  chemistry  were  all 
radically  off  the  mark.  They  contained  concepts  such  as 
crystal  spheres,  elan  vital '  and  phlogiston,  which  are  no 
longer  thought  to  refer  to  anything.  Folk  psychology,  our 
naive  theory  of  cognition — a  phenomenon  vastly  more 
complex  than  astronomy — would  be  expected  to  be  an  even 
bigger  failure.  It  would  be  quite  improbable  that  we  had 
stumbled  on  the  right  conceptual  framework  right  from  the 
start. 

Finally,  Churchland  points  out  that  there  are  simply 
many  more  ways  for  a  neuroscience  to  be  explanatory  while 
not  bridging  to  folk  psychology,  than  to  be  explanatory 
while  supporting  reductive  bridge  principles.  This  a  priori 
consideration  is  designed  to  loosen  our  strong  intuitions 
that  reduction  of  folk-psychological  terminology  is  more 
likely  than  tout  court  elimination. 

1.2.  The  Failure  of  Folk  Psychology:  Language  of 
Thought 

In  order  for  the  preliminary  arguments  to  hold,  the 
burden  of  proof  is  on  the  eliminative  materialist  to 
demonstrate  in  what  ways  folk  psychology  has  misguided 
attempts  to  explain  the  mind,  and  also  to  suggest  a 
framework  capable  of  carrying  the  explanatory  burden.  To 
start,  Patricia  Churchland"  claims  that  folk  psychological 
intuitions  have  led  psychologists  and  philosophers  to 
presuppose  a  framework  for  cognition  that  assumes  that 
thought  is  abstract  symbol  manipulation  within  a  “sentential 
paradigm”.  The  commitments  of  this  position  are  laid  out  in 
Fodor,  as  proposed  in  the  language  of  thought  (LOT) 
hypothesis.  LOT  seeks  to  explain  the  productivity  of  human 


2  Churchland,  Patricia  S.  1989.  Neurophilosophy.  Cambridge:  The  MIT 
Press,  380-399. 

3  Fodor,  Jerry  A.  1981.  Representations.  Cambridge:  The  MIT  Press,  298. 
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cognition  by  claiming  that  thought  exhibits  combinatorial 
syntax  that  ranges  over  discrete  elements,  which  are  the 
features  of  language  that  allow  for  linguistic  productivity. 
Essential  for  this  debate  is  Fodor’s  assertion  that  thoughts 
are  sentence-like.  Churchland  contends  that  this  model 
suffers  from  a  number  of  intractable  problems. 

The  first  of  these  problems  is  the  “infralinguistic 
catastrophe”,  which  arises  from  the  observation  that  many 
non-verbal  creatures  display  intelligent  behaviour,  which  is 
prima  facie  evidence  that  cognition  of  a  sufficient  complexity 
is  occurring.  Claiming  that  infra-linguistic  problem  solving  is 
not  cognitive  seems  arbitrary.  One  can  respond  by  claiming 
that  all  creatures  of  sufficient  cognitive  complexity  have  a 
language  of  thought,  but  this  raises  additional  problems.  For 
example,  the  LOT  framework  implies  that  when  an  infant  is 
learning  a  specific  language,  it  is  finding  correlates  between 
LOT  categories  and  the  categories  of  that  language.  But  this 
suggests  that  no  truly  new  concepts  can  be  learned. 
Churchland  takes  this  to  be  an  absurd  conclusion. 

A  second  and  perhaps  bigger  problem  for  LOT  is 
that  of  tacit  belief.  Tacit  belief  is  our  knowledge,  for 
example,  that  an  egg  dropped  from  a  tall  building  will  break. 
Chances  are  we  never  explicitly  stored  this  proposition,  but 
inferred  it  from  various  non-tacit  beliefs  about  eggs, 
gravitational  acceleration,  hard  surfaces,  etc.  The  problem  is 
that  there  are  an  infinite  number  of  logical  consequences  of 
one’s  current  beliefs,  and  it  is  difficult  to  give  a  principled 
criterion  of  how  some  sentences  can  count  as  beliefs,  but 
other  logical  consequences  of  them  count  as  only  tacit 
beliefs.  The  obviousness  of  some  inferences  over  others  is 
unhelpful,  since  it  is  that  very  “obviousness”  one  is  trying  to 
explain.  In  a  word,  folk  psychology  presupposes  a  solution 
to  a  legitimate  and  underadressed  problem. 

Another  related  problem  concerns  knowledge  access. 
In  practice,  a  cognitive  agent  needs  information  that  is 
relevant  only  in  a  particular  context.  However,  accessing 
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relevant  knowledge  can  be  accomplished  only  by  knowing 
what  is  irrelevant  in  order  to  ignore  it.  But  this  is  a  deeply 
paradoxical  problem:  an  organism  must  intelligendy  ignore 
vast  regions  of  its  knowledge  and  a  vast  number  of  the 
consequences  of  its  actions.  The  knowledge  access  problem 
is  just  a  version  of  the  frame  problem  that  has  bedeviled 
classical  AI  (see  Haugeland4  for  an  apt  description  of  the 
problem).  Churchland  suggests  that  this  paradoxical 
conclusion  arises  from  a  false  premise:  that  knowledge, 
beliefs,  and  other  aspects  of  cognition  are  represented  in  a 
sentential  way. 

Churchland  argues  that  these  three  considerations 
militate  against  the  LOT  hypothesis.  She  suggests  that  we 
abandon  the  premise  that  thoughts  need  to  be  sentential. 
This  is  incompatible  with  a  folk-psychological  description  of 
thought. 

1.3.  The  Failure  of  Folk  Psychology:  Propositional 
Modularity 

Another  related  line  of  argument  suggests  that  folk 
psychological  intuitions  have  committed  many  theories  of 
belief  and  memory  to  a  thesis  whose  claims  can  find  no 
reduction  to  a  successful  theory  of  belief  and  memory5.  The 
thesis  they  attack  is  propositional  modularity  (PM).  This  thesis 
concerns  propositional  attitudes:  attitudes  taken  towards 
propositions,  such  as  in  “Martin  desires  that  there  is  food  in 
the  fridge”.  The  set  of  attitudes  corresponds  to  the  set  of 
folk-psychological  primitives.  PM  consists  of  the  claim  that 
propositional  attitudes  are:  (1)  functionally  discrete  units,  (2) 


4  Haugeland,  John.  1985.  Artificial  Intelligence:  The  Very  Idea.  Cambridge: 
The  MIT  Press. 

5  Ramsey,  William,  Stephen  Stich  and  Joseph  Garon.  1990. 
Connectionism,  Eliminativism  and  the  Future  of  Folk  Psychology. 
Philosophical  Perspectives  4:  Action  Theory  and  Philosophy  of  Mind  499-533. 
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semantically  interpretable,  and  (3)  play  a  causal  role  in 
producing  other  propositional  states  and  behaviours. 

Ramsey  et  al.  argue  that  connectionist  models  of 
memory — models  explicitly  inspired  by  neural 
architecture — share  no  assumptions  with  PM.  In  direct 
contrast  to  the  claims  of  PM,  (1)  they  encode  information  in 
a  widely  distributed  manner  (within  the  weights  of  the 
network’s  connections),  as  opposed  to  doing  so  in 
functionally  discrete  units  (2)  they  are  subsymbolic,  having 
no  obvious  semantic  interpretation,  and  (3)  it  does  not 
make  sense  to  speak  of  specific  causal  transitions  between 
two  states.  Connectionist  models  of  memory  have  a  number 
of  features  that  have  made  them  theoretically  attractive, 
including  graceful  degradation,  spontaneous  generalization, 
and  sidestepping  the  problem  with  explaining  the  speed  of 
knowledge  access  because,  unlike  in  more  traditional 
computer  architecture,  connections  serve  as  both  program 
and  memory  store.  Interestingly,  some  connectionist  models 
can  solve  very  complicated  problems  in  which  it  is 
extremely  difficult  to  pick  out  the  relevant  features,  such  as 
in  speech  recognition6 7,  which  suggests  that  early  progress  is 
being  made  on  the  knowledge  access  problem  described  by 
P.  S.  Churchland/ 

From  this,  Ramsey  et  al  concluded  that  if 
connectionist  models  of  memory  turn  out  to  be  theoretically 
superior  to  more  traditional  models  based  on  PM,  then  we 
would  have  an  empirical  basis  from  which  to  reject  the 
model  that  is  based  on  our  folk  psychological  intuitions. 


6  Paul  M.  Churchland,  “Cognitive  Activity  in  Artificial  Neural 
Networks,”  in  An  Invitation  to  Cognitive  Science :  Volume  3:  Thinking,  ed. 
Daniel  N.  Osherson  and  Edward  E.  Smith.  Cambridge:  The  MIT  Press, 


1990. 

7  Churchland,  P.S,  380-399. 
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2.  Anti-Eliminativism 

Now  that  the  rational  for  eliminative  materialism  has 
been  laid  out,  several  lines  of  criticism  begin  to  emerge.  The 
proposal  that  for  all  of  human  history  we  have  been  wrong 
about  the  existence  of  entities  such  as  beliefs  and  desires  is 
highly  provocative,  so  it  is  unsurprising  that  eliminative 
materialism  has  been  criticized  from  a  variety  of 
approaches.  The  criticisms  fall  into  three  broad  lines  of 
argument:  one  dismisses  eliminativism  as  self-contradictory, 
a  second  attacks  the  premise  that  folk  psychology  is  a  theory 
that  needs  to  be  held  to  a  scientific  standard,  and  the  last 
denies  that  folk  psychology  is  wrong  enough  to  warrant 
elimination. 

2.1.  The  Objection  from  Self-contradiction 

Some  philosophers  (e.g.  Baker8)  have  argued  that  the 
position  is  inherently  self-contradictory,  as  caricatured  by 
the  statement  “the  eliminativist  believes  there  are  no 
beliefs”.  This,  however,  is  not  a  very  convincing  argument, 
simply  because  within  the  current  framework  of  discourse, 
resorting  to  belief  is  the  only  available  method  for 
describing  the  eliminativisf  s  claims.  An  analog}7  drawn  from 
the  history  of  science  might  be  an  early  atomic  theorist  who 
asserts  that  talk  of  subatomic  particles  is  meaningless  since 
an  atom  is,  by  definition ,  indivisible.  It  is,  at  the  very  least,  not 
an  a  priori  impossibility  that  the  future  framework  the 
eliminativist  envisions  could  have  a  successor  concept  that 
would  explain  the  phenomenon  that  prompts  as  shorthand 
the  use  of  the  term  “belief’  —  and  much  more!  In  that  way, 
a  mature  neuroscience  might  contain  the  concept  of 
“shbelief’  which  refers  to  a  class  of  neural  states 
explanatory  of  what  we  formerly  took  to  be  belief, 


8  Baker,  Lynn.  1987.  Saving  Belief:  A  Critique  of  Physicalism.  Princeton: 
Princeton  University  Press. 
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appropriately  modified.  It  would  not  be  self-contradictory 
to  utter,  “I  shbelieve  that  there  never  were  any  beliefs”.  This 
is  all  the  eliminativist  currently  needs  to  establish.  Whether 
such  a  framework  is  achievable  is  an  empirical  question. 

2.2.  Arguments  Against  Premise  1:  That  Folk 
Psychology  is  a  Theory 

If  it  can  be  shown  that  to  hold  folk  psychology  to  the 
same  standards  as  other  scientific  theories  is  a  mistake,  then 
the  eliminativist  argument  collapses.  There  are  three  lines  of 
argument  against  the  theory-theory  of  folk  psychology,  which 
are  convincing  to  differing  degrees. 

The  first  argument  against  the  theory-theory  is  an 
introspective  one.  This  argument  claims  that  our  self¬ 
understanding  is  qualitatively  different  from  the  knowledge 
we  obtain  about  the  broader  world.  The  knowledge  we 
obtain  through  the  senses  can  be  distorted,  but  our 
knowledge  of  our  own  internal  states  is  “epistemically 
secure”9.  This  is  the  most  unconvincing  of  the  three 
arguments,  since  this  kind  of  introspectionism  has  been 
brought  into  direct  question  by  empirical  work  in 
psychology.  For  example,  Freud  introduced  the  idea  that 
unconscious  processes  direct  a  great  amount  of  our 
behaviour,  and  this  idea  still  persists,  albeit  in  a  modified 
form.  An  experiment  by  Schacter  and  Singer10  demonstrated 
that  the  same  state  of  bodily  arousal  can  be  interpreted  as 
being  any  one  of  many  different  affective  states,  depending 
on  context,  which  suggests  that  ‘internal  signals’  are  not  as 
epistemically  secure  as  introspectionism  suggests. 
Experiments  on  people  with  blindsight  have  suggested  that 
some  form  of  knowledge  can  occur  while  escaping  the 


9  Shulz,  S.  2002.  Alien  Minds:  Investigating  Eliminative  Materialism. 

Paderborn:  Mends. 

10  Schacter,  S  and  J.  Singer.  1962.  Cognitive,  Social  and  Psychological 
Determinants  of  Emotional  State.  Psychological  Revieiv  69(5). 
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awareness  of  the  subject11.  Blindsight  is  a  phenomenon  that 
accompanies  lesions  to  certain  parts  of  the  cortex 
responsible  for  processing  visual  input.  The  subjects 
experience  no  conscious  awareness  of  visual  sensation,  but 
they  perform  significantly  above  chance  when  asked  to 
make  guesses  as  to  what  is  in  their  blind  spot.  These  and 
other  studies  have  cast  doubt  on  the  infallibility  and  special 
empirical  status  of  our  self-knowledge  claims,  since  in  both 
cases  the  introspective  report  is  at  odds  with  the  subject’s 
actual  cognitive  capacities.  It  appears  that  folk  psychology  is 
in  this  way  not  radically  different  from  folk  biology  or  folk 
physics. 

An  alternative  proposal  to  the  theory-theory  is  the 
simulation  theory  of  folk  psychology.  On  this  account,  the 
predictions  we  make  of  other  people’s  behaviour  are  not 
based  on  theoretical  inference,  but  rather  on  a  simulation  of 
what  we  would  do  in  similar  circumstances12.  This  position 
purports  to  counter  a  deductive-nomological  model  of  folk 
psychological  explanations13.  However,  it  is  not  clear  that 
this  is  incompatible  with  a  theory-like  description  of  folk 
psychology  since  such  an  account  is  compatible  with  a 
functional  account  of  the  grasp  of  folk-psychological 
concepts.  One  would  still  need  a  conceptual  framework  of 
how  one  would  act  in  a  given  situation,  and  as  suggested  by 
the  work  of  Schacter,  Singer  and  Weiskrantz,  this  is  not 
absolutely  epistemically  secure. 

Wilkes14  provides  the  most  convincing  objection  to 
theory-theory.  She  points  out  that  folk  psychology  is  also 


11  Weiskrantz,  L.  1986.  blindsight:  A  Case  Study  and  Implications.  Oxford: 
Clarendon  Press. 

12  Shulz,  2002. 

13  A  deducdve-nomological  model  is  a  first-approximadon  formalization 
of  how  scientific  inference  runs,  namely  as  deduction  from  a  set  of 
premises,  which  minimally  include  at  least  one  universal  generalization, 
i.e.  a  scientific  law  (hence  the  term  ‘ nomological ). 

14  Wilkes,  K.  1984.  Pragmatics  in  Science  and  Theory  in  Common 
Sense.  Inquiry  27:  339-361. 
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used  for  non-scientific  purposes  such  as  to  insult,  threaten, 
and  warn.  An  analogy  can  be  drawn  to  physics.  Modern 
physical  theories  are  explanatory  of  many  facts  such  as  the 
structure  of  matter,  the  laws  of  motion,  and  the  nature  of 
heat,  but  these  are  largely  irrelevant  to  the  performance  of  a 
simple  task  such  as  ball-catching,  which  is  something 
arguably  mediated  by  “folk  physics”.  Similarly,  neuroscience 
would  make  us  no  better  at  lying  to  people,  offending  them, 
or  following  convoluted  mystery  novel  plots,  and  therefore 
could  not  merit  doing  away  with  a  folk-psychological 
framework.  In  Wilkes’  view,  the  eliminadvist  is  overstating 
the  scope  of  the  revision  of  folk  psychology. 

So,  Wilkes  suggests  that  the  scope  of  folk  psychology 
extends  beyond  prediction  and  explanation,  and  the 
simulation  theory  suggests  that  folk  psychology  may  not  be 
wrong  in  a  deductive-nomological  sense.  However,  these 
arguments  seem  to  miss  the  central  issue.  Folk  psychology 
may  be  used  far  into  the  future — the  eliminativist’s  future 
framework  notwithstanding — but  this  is  no  more  proof  of 
its  ontological  accuracy  than  is  the  use  of  folk  physics  by 
ball-catchers,  or  Newtonian  physics  by  engineers.  The 
simulation  theory  proposes  that  the  description  of  how  folk- 
psychological  capacities  are  realized  needs  to  change,  but  it 
says  nothing  about  the  ontological  accuracy  of  its 
conceptual  framework.  It  appears  that  all  the  eliminativist 
needs  to  defend  is  the  claim  that  folk  psychology  is  in 
principle  false.  The  objections  presented  above  do  not 
address  that  claim — except  for  the  objection  from 
introspectionism,  which  fails. 

It  seems,  then,  that  premise  1 — that  folk  psychology 
is  a  theory — still  seems  to  hold.  However,  it  should  be 
noted  that  the  simulation  and  multi-purpose  objection 
suggest  that  folk  psychology  is  a  construct  that  is  in  one 
sense  empirical  but  does  not  follow  the  deductive- 
nomological  form  of  other  scientific  theories.  This  is  not  an 
outright  refutation  of  the  first  premise,  but  serves  to  weaken 
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the  force  of  the  inductive  argument  from  the  history  of 
science  made  by  P.  M.  Churchland  in  section  1.1. 

Of  course,  folk  psychology  may  very  well  be  false. 
The  primary  argument  against  eliminativism  is  the  denial 
that  folk  psychology  is  so  far  off  the  mark  that  we  will  need 
to  eliminate  our  folk-psychological  ontology  altogether.  This 
is  the  focus  of  the  next  section. 

2.3.  Arguments  Against  Premise  2:  That  Folk 
Psychology  is  Radically  False 

Here  too  there  are  three  broad  approaches.  One  can 
question  the  proposal  that  folk  psychology  is  committed  to 
the  theses  attacked  by  the  eliminativists  (LOT  and  PM). 
One  can  attack  the  claims  that  folk  psychology  has  been 
stagnant  on  historical  grounds.  Finally,  one  can  argue  that 
even  if  folk  psychology  is  wrong  in  a  large  number  of 
domains  (a  claim  yet  to  be  substantiated),  this  does  not 
warrant  elimination. 

The  arguments  laid  out  by  P.  S.  Churchland  and 
Ramsey  et  al.,  which  aim  to  point  out  the  empirical  and 
theoretical  defects  in  the  language  of  thought  and  PM 
hypotheses  are  the  primary  motivators  for  taking  an 
eliminativist  stance.  But  a  closer  look  at  these  arguments 
reveals  a  hidden  premise  that  is  addressed  by  neither:  that 
folk  psychology  is  logically  committed  to  the  above  theses. 
Certainly  it  is  plausible  that  folk-psychological  intuitions 
contributed  to  the  creation  of  these  frameworks,  but  a 
successful  eliminativist  argument  seems  to  require  more 
than  this.  It  should  be  noted  that  there  is  a  prima  facie 
tension  between  two  eliminativist  arguments  if  it  is  accepted 
that  LOT  and  PM  necessarily  follow.  This  would  imply  that 
folk  psychology  has  not,  as  P.  M.  Churchland15  claimed, 
been  stagnant  for  the  past  2,500  years.  It  has  been,  at  the 


15  Churchland,  P.M.,  45-47 
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very  least,  generating  theories  of  human  memory 
organization,  one  of  which  is  PM. 

This  leads  to  the  second  strategy:  the  denial  of 
stagnancy.  P.  M.  Churchland’s  stagnancy  argument  is 
irredeemably  vague.  What  would  count  as  progress  in  folk 
psychology?  19th  century  Europeans  were  much  more 
inclined  to  explain  personality  defects  in  terms  of 
“character”,  whereas  the  20th  century  saw  many  more 
explanations  using  situational  factors,  unconscious 
processes,  and  psychosocial  factors.  It  doesn’t  even  matter 
whether  one  informal  folk  theory  is  more  right  than 
another.  What  matters  is  that  there  has  been  develop?nent 
within  a  folk-psychological  framework.  To  claim  that  Freud’s 
theories,  for  example,  were  not  folk-psychological  in 
character  because  of  their  counterintuitiveness  would  be 
unprincipled.  How,  then,  would  the  eliminativist  support 
the  claim  that  LOT  or  PM  are  necessary  consequences  of 
folk  psychology? 

The  crux  of  the  argument,  however,  lies  in  a  closer 
analysis  of  the  eliminativist’s  understanding  of  the 
requirements  for  reduction  or  elimination  of  a  theory’s 
terms.  Let  us  grant,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  the 
framework  of  folk  psychology  is  logically  committed  to 
LOT  and  PM;  let  us  also  grant  that  something  like  a 
connectionist  model  has  succeeded  in  explaining  the  mind. 
Under  these  hypothetical  circumstances,  what  is  to  be  done 
with  propositional  modules  and  sentences  in  the  head, 
presumably  the  hallmarks  of  folk-psychological  intuition? 
An  analysis  of  Ramsey  et  al’s  argument  suggests  that  there 
are  two  requirements  that  propositional  attitudes — beliefs 
that  P,  desires  that  Q,  etc. — must  meet  in  order  to  be 
reduced  and  not  eliminated:  (1)  the  folk-psychological  state 
has  to  be  described  by  a  cognitive  science  that  describes 
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natural  kinds ,  and  (2)  it  must  be  motivated  as  a  natural  kind 
from  the  micro-level  of  description16. 

The  first  requirement  is  not  very  controversial.  Most 
people  would  agree  that  the  goal  of  science  is  to  identify 
natural  kinds,  which  are  necessarily  independent  of  our  own 
attitudes.  The  second  requirement,  however,  betrays  an 
inadequate  characterization  of  reduction.  By  this 
requirement,  neuroscience  itself  is  a  candidate  for  outright 
elimination.  Presumably,  the  “natural  kinds”  of 
neuroscience  (e.g.  neurons)  occur  as  an  assemblage  of 
various  lower-level  natural  kinds  (proteins,  molecules, 
quarks).  So  from  the  level  of  physics,  a  neuron  will  not 
appear  as  a  natural  kind  in  any  principled  way:  it  is  a 
chaotically  heterogeneous  set.  For  example,  from  the  level 
of  chemistry,  the  molecular  composition  of  a  neuron 
changes  depending  on  what  function  it  is  performing17. 

This  consideration  was  further  explored  by  Fodor  and 
Pylyshyn’s18  attack  on  connectionism,  which  has  been 
championed  as  the  theoretical  foundation  of  a  future 
neuroscience.  Briefly,  Fodor  and  Pylyshyn  argued  that 
connectionist  theory  could  not  explain  the  systematicity  and 
productivity  of  thought,  nor  could  it  differentiate  between 
two  distinct  thoughts  on  the  level  of  a  co-activation  model 
because  it  was  fundamentally  committed  to  only  causal 
relations  between  nodes,  not  causal  and  structural  relations 
as  posited  by  LOT.  Structural  relations,  in  LOT,  are  the 
syntactic  category  of  a  tokened  state.  Fodor  and  Pylyshyn 
concluded  that  connectionism  was  an  implementation 
theory  of  how  symbolic  cognition — cognition  as  described 
by  LOT — can  occur  in  a  neural  network.  Smolensky 


16  Shulz,  2002. 

17  Shulz,  2002. 

18  Fodor,  Jerry  A,  and  Pylyshyn,  Zenon  W.  1987.  “Connectionism  and 
Cognitive  Architecture:  A  Critical  Analysis,”  in  Connections  and  Symbols, 
ed.  Steven  Pinker  and  Jacques  Mehler.  Cambridge:  The  MIT  Press, 
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showed  that  at  a  more  abstract  level  of  description, 
connectionist  nets  were  in  fact  performing  systematic-type 
operations,  making  transformations  that  seemed  to  follow 
structural  roles19.  This  is  highly  relevant  to  the  debate  on 
eliminative  materialism.  LOT  or  PM  led  to  a  theoretical 
dead-end,  but  connectionist  nets  made  progress  where  the 
other  paradigms  could  not.  However,  LOT-like  features  re- 
emerge  at  a  higher  level  of  description.  This  militates  against 
outright  elimination  of  the  concepts  suggested  by  folk 
psychology. 

According  to  Smolensky,  all  that  is  really  happening  is 
the  activity  of  a  neural  network,  but  Yablo211  argued  that 
cause  and  explanation  are  intimately  entangled,  and  that 
explanations  need  to  be  proportional  to  the  effects  they 
explain.  For  example,  the  best  explanation  of  why  a  building 
collapsed  would  describe  the  load-bearing  beam  that 
snapped.  A  successful  explainer  would  not  need  to 
discourse  on  the  chemical  properties  of  the  beam,  or  of  the 
architectural  aesthetics  attached  to  the  beam.  Similarly,  if 
our  goal  is  to  explain  systematicity  in  language,  it  is 
reasonable  to  avail  ourselves  of  an  explanation  that 
incorporates  structural  as  well  as  causal  relations,  not  as 
consequences  of  a  higher-level  analysis  of  a  lower  level  of 
description,  but  as  a  feature  of  the  explanation  itself.  The 
implication  here  is  that  the  appropriate  level  of  description 
for  all  of  cognition  might  not  be  the  connectionist  level, 
which  suggests  a  much  more  interesting  intertheoretical 
dynamic  than  outright  reduction  or  elimination.  At  different 
levels  of  analysis  we  may  encounter  different  explanatory 
requirements.  This  kind  of  view  suggests  that  the  folk- 
psychological  account  provided  by  LOT  or  PM  will  be 


19  Smolensky,  P.  1990.  Tensor  product  variable  binding  and  the 
representation  of  symbolic  structures  in  connectionist  systems.  Artificial 
Intelligence  46(1  -2) :  1 59-2 1 6. 

20  Yablo,  S.  1992.  Cause  and  Essence.  Syn these  93:  403-449. 
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useful  at  explaining  at  least  some  of  the  effects  we’ve  been 
interested  in. 

Therefore,  given  the  purported  link  between  folk 
psychology  and  LOT/PM,  the  requirement  for  vindicating 
folk-psychological  terms  is  too  strict,  since  it  would  entail 
eliminativism  about  every  scientific  concept  outside  of 
physics.  I  have  also  suggested  that  even  a  fully  successful 
connectionist-neuroscientific  theory  of  mind  may  be 
restricted  to  a  specific  domain  where  it  would  act  as  the  best 
explanation. 

3.  Conclusion 

The  debate  over  eliminative  materialism  is  complex 
and  multifaceted,  and  any  assessment  of  what  all  of  the 
arguments  should  amount  to  is  certainly  a  bit  of  an  ordeal. 
What  this  essay  has  shown  is  that  the  eliminativist  can 
support  the  first  premise  of  their  argument,  albeit  in  a 
modified  form  that  takes  some  of  the  force  from  the 
Churchlands’  appeals  to  the  history  of  science.  The  second 
premise  is  the  most  widely  contested,  but  it  appears  that  the 
place  where  the  eliminativist  fails  is  the  inference  to  the 
conclusion.  Even  given  the  radical  failure  of  folk  psychology 
—  the  criterion  for  which  is  never  fully  explicated  in  the 
debate)  —  it  does  not  follow  that  its  conceptual  framework 
needs  to  be  eliminated  tout  court.  Supporting  this  is  an 
analysis  that  suggests  that  the  effects  which  connectionist- 
inspired  models  and  folk-psychological-inspired  models 
explain  ought  to  be  limited  to  a  particular  level  of  analysis. 

Perhaps  an  analogy  demonstrates  the  conclusion  best. 
Descartes  thought  that  the  defining  property  of  matter  was 
extension,  and  on  one  level  of  analysis  (the  macroscopic 
everyday  world),  this  allowed  a  greater  scientific 
understanding  of  matter.  But  such  a  characterization  left 
many  phenomena  mysterious.  Advances  in  physics  allowed 
for  greater  explanatory  power  and  greater  control. 
Occasionally  our  common-sense  intuitions  were  turned 
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upside-down  (e.g.,  contrary  to  what  seems  apparent,  the 
majority  of  space  take  up  by  any  solid  object  is  empty).  Yet 
it  still  seems  appropriate  to  use  the  “matter  as  extension” 
principle  for  our  everyday  purposes  (e.g.  moving  a  box  so  I 
can  open  the  fridge  door).  This  seems  to  be  a  recapitulation 
of  Wilkes’  argument  that  folk  psychology  has  other  uses, 
although  she  did  not  come  by  it  through  an  analysis  of  the 
eliminativist’s  requirement  for  reduction  as  laid  out  here. 

In  the  end,  there  is  a  sense  in  which  P.  M.  Churchland 
was  right:  it  is  unreasonable  to  expect  our  folk  psychology 
to  successfully  explain  our  cognition.  I  suggest  the  following 
revision  of  this  claim:  folk  psychology  cannot  explain  the 
microstructure  of  our  cognition,  because  at  that  level  of 
analysis  our  intuitions  break  down.  He  was  wrong,  however, 
about  what  this  implies  for  folk  psychology.  Perhaps  the 
ontology  of  folk  psychology  will  have  to  be  modified  by 
neuroscience  until  it  is  unrecognizable,  but  it  appears  that  its 
conceptual  framework  is  proportional  to  the  effects  (beliefs, 
desires,  etc.)  we  want  explained.  Undoubtedly,  folk 
psychology  will  change  as  neuroscience  advances,  but  the 
extent  of  its  faults  and  the  need  for  revision  or  reduction 
remains  an  empirical  matter. 


A  Critical  Analysis  of  Aquinas'  Account 
of  Free  Choice 

Benjamin  Thompson 


It  is  commonly  argued  that  free  choice  is  necessary 
for  morality.1  If  we  cannot  freely  choose  our  actions,  then  it 
seems  that  we  cannot  be  held  responsible  for  them. 
Additionally,  our  actions  will  not  be  affected  by  censure, 
reward,  or  any  other  impetus.  Indeed,  Aquinas  argues  for 
our  capacity  for  free  choice  by  noting  that  if  we  did  not 
have  it,  “counsels,  commands,  prohibitions,  rewards  and 
punishments  would  be  in  vain”.2 3  Aquinas’  account  of  free 
choice  is  similar  to  what  is  now  called  libertarianism. 
However,  his  requirement  that  free  choice  be  rational  leads 
him  towards  determinism. 

Strictly  speaking,  for  Aquinas,  the  will  is  determined. 
Aquinas  writes  that  “the  will  must  of  necessity  adhere  to  the 
last  end,”  which  is  the  ultimate  good  of  happiness.4  Even 
though  the  will  is  not  necessarily  determined  to  follow  any 
particular  good5  or  any  particular  means  to  happiness, 
“every  movement  of  the  will  must  be  preceded  by 
apprehension”.6  In  other  words,  the  will  is  determined  by 
reason  in  choosing  the  means  to  happiness.  So,  the  object 
of  the  will  is  the  particular  good  as  understood  by  reason 


1  Two  twentieth  century  examples  of  this  argument  are  formulated  in 
“Human  Freedom  and  the  Self’  by  Roderick  Chisholm  (in  Free  Will,  ed. 
by  Derk  Pereboom,  Hackett  Publishing  Co.,  1997)  and  in  “Is  ‘Freewill’  a 
Pseudo  Problem?”  by  C.A.  Campbell  (in  Mind,  Oct.  1951,  pp.  446-465). 

2  Thomas  Aquinas,  Summa  Theologiae ,  Part  I,  Question  83,  First  Article 

3  Determinism  is  the  view  that  every  event  occurs  as  a  result  of  prior 
causes  thanks  to  which  it  occurs  when  it  does  and  the  way  it  does. 
Libertarianism  is  the  argument  that  free  choice  is  incompatible  with 
determinism. 

4  STh  I.  82.  1 . 

5  STh  I.  82.  2;  See  also  STh  I.  82.  2.  Ads.  1  and  2 

6  STh  I.  82.  4.  Ad.  3 
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and  this  moves  the  will  as  its  end.7  Thus,  the  object  of  the 
will  is  completely  determined  by  antecedent  acts  of  reason. 

Still,  “in  that  man  is  rational,  it  is  necessary  that  he 
have  free  choice”.8  Aquinas  makes  three  important  claims 
about  free  choice.  The  first  two  are  that: 

(1)  free  choice  is  the  capacity  to  take  one  thing 
while  refusing  another;9 

(2)  free  choice  requires  counsel  or  reason  by  which 
we  judge  one  thing  as  preferable  to  another.10 

So,  a  person  has  free  choice,  or  the  capacity  to  take  x 
while  refusing  y,  through  a  rational  judgment  that  prefers  x 
over  y.  This  is  in  contradistinction  to  the  actions  of 
inanimate  bodies  and  animals.  Inanimate  bodies  do  not  act 
from  judgment,  but  are  moved  by  natural  forces.  Animals 
make  choices,  but  these  are  not  free  as  they  are  done  by 
instinct.  An  animal  has  the  capacity  only  to  take  x  when 
instinct  determines  that  it  take  this  action.  For  example,  a 
sheep  naturally  avoids  a  predator  without  any  rational 
deliberation.11  The  third  claim  is  that: 

(3)  a  person  can  be  inclined  towards  various 
things,  as  reason ,  in  contingent  matters,  can  follow 
opposite  courses  and  is  not  determinate  to  one}1 

So,  when  there  are  at  least  two  possible  courses  of 
action,  reason  can  choose  any  of  them.  This  means  that 
although  the  object  of  the  will  is  determined  by  reason,  it  is 
undetermined  as  to  what  reason  judges  this  object  of  the 


7  STh  I.  82.  4. 

8  STh  I.  83.  1. 

9  STh  I.  83.  3. 

10  STh  I.  83.  3. 

11  STh  I.  83.  1. 

12  STh  I.  83.1. 
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will  to  be.  So,  not  everything  is  determined  and  Aquinas  is  a 
libertarian. 

If,  however,  it  is  undetermined  as  to  what  reason 
judges  the  object  of  the  will  to  be,  then  the  object  of  the  will 
is  not  fully  determined  by  reason  and  is  somewhat  arbitrary. 
Indeterminism  entails  that:  if  the  reason  judges  between  x  andyj3 
then  the  reason  can  prefer  x  over  y  and  under  the  exact  same 
circumstances  prefer y  over  x.  However,  if  reason  judges  between 
x  and  y,  and  can  prefer  either  under  the  exact  circumstances, 
how  can  reason  prefer  one  over  the  other  without  acting 
arbitrarily?  What  is  the  rational  justification  for  choosing 
one  course  of  action  and  excluding  another?  The  answer  is 
that  there  can  be  none  so  long  as  the  judgment  is 
undetermined.  If  there  is  a  reason  to  prefer  x  over  y,  then 
reason  will  always  judge  x  as  preferable  to  y  under  the  exact 
circumstances.  Thus,  that  reason  judges  x  as  the  preferred 
option,  is  determined  by  antecedent  reasons.  Is  there  a 
libertarian  position  that  Aquinas  can  try  to  uphold  in  the 
face  of  this?  One  possible  answer  is  that  reason  judges 
between  two  alternatives  and  as  long  as  there  is  some  reason 
for  either  alternative,  such  as  both  being  perceived  as  means 
to  happiness,  then  reason  could  prefer  x  over  y  and  under 
the  exact  same  circumstances  prefer  y  over  x  without  being 
completely  arbitrary.  Still,  the  judgment  is  made  somewhat 
arbitrarily  for  there  is  no  explanation  for  why  x  or  y  is 
preferred  and  the  other  excluded.  So,  as  long  as  Aquinas 
maintains  any  form  of  indeterminism,  whether  one  prefers  x 
or  y  is  not  completely  based  on  rational  justification  and  the 
resultant  decision  must  be  attributed,  at  least  in  part,  to 
some  other  factor.  The  problem  then  is  that  the  judgment 
between  x  and  y  is  not  completely  free,  as  it  is  not  selected 
through  reason  alone,  much  like  the  judgments  of  animals 
that  are  compelled  by  natural  forces  and  so  are  not  free.  The 


13.. 

This  is  when  x  and  y  are  non-necessary.  I  will  subsequendy  use  only  x 
and  y  as  meaning  non-necessary  courses  of  action. 
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only  way  for  reason  to  judge  without  any  arbitrariness  is  for 
it  to  prefer  x  based  on  complete  antecedent  reasons,  which 
means  that  x  is  completely  determined  by  antecedent  causes. 

Overall,  according  to  Aquinas,  although  the  will  is 
completely  determined  by  antecedent  acts  of  reason,  people 
have  the  capacity  for  free  choice  through  rational 
deliberation.  Aquinas  holds  a  libertarian  account  of  free 
choice  as  reason  can  choose  any  possible  course  of  action 
and  is  not  determinate  to  one.  This  entails  that  if  the  reason 
judges  between  x  and  y,  then  the  reason  can  prefer  x  over  y 
and  under  the  exact  same  circumstances  prefer  y  over  x. 
However,  for  choice  x  to  be  completely  rational  there  must 
be  a  reason  to  choose  x  such  that  one  would  always  choose 
x  under  the  exact  same  circumstances.  Thus,  so  long  as 
Aquinas  maintains  that  it  is  necessary  for  a  free  choice  to  be 
completely  rational  he  cannot  hold  a  libertarian  account  of 
free  choice. 


Russell  and  Wittgenstein  on 
Propositional  Verbs:  A  Defense  of  a 
Modified  Single-Object  Theory 

Pei  Perry  Ge 

Sentences  that  involve  what  Bertrand  Russell  calls 
‘propositional  verbs’  are  sentences  such  as  ‘S  believes  that 
p’,  ‘S  knows  that  p’,  ‘S  hopes  that  p’,  and  so  on.  A  sentence 
such  as  ‘S  believes  that  p’  is  problematic  for  Russell  because 
the  truth-value  of  the  sentence  is  not  determined  by  the 
truth-value  of  its  components.  Verbs  contained  in  ‘p’  seem 
to  act  as  though  a  certain  relation  holds  between,  in  this 
case,  the  believer  and  that  which  is  believed,  even  when  the 
statement  is  false.  Russell  held  two  theories  of  judgment 
that  provided  solutions  to  the  problem:  single-object  theory 
and  multiple-relation  theory.  He  rejected  them  both,  in  part 
due  to  an  objection  that  Wittgenstein  made.  Wittgenstein 
had  his  own  solution  to  this  puzzle.  In  this  paper  I  offer 
what  I  believe  to  be  the  best  solution  to  the  problem  of 
propositional  verbs.  I  will  argue,  in  particular,  that  a 
modified  form  of  single-object  theory  can  be  rescued  to 
provide  a  solution  to  the  problem  that,  unlike 
Wittgenstein’s,  remains  consistent  with  Russell’s  overall 
views. 

I  will  first  lay  out  the  puzzle  of  propositional  verbs  in 
more  detail.  Next,  I  will  outline  single-object  theory  and 
multiple-relation  theory,  and  explain  why  the  problems  of 
nonsense  and  false  facts  lead  Russell  to  reject  them  both.  I 
will  then  explain  Wittgenstein’s  solution  to  the  puzzle  and 
how  it  entails  the  elimination  of  the  subject  of 
consciousness.  Then,  I  will  describe  an  objection  to 
Wittgenstein’s  solution,  and  a  way  for  Wittgenstein  to  get 
around  this  objection.  Finally,  I  will  lay  out  a  modified 
version  of  single-object  theory,  and  argue  that  it  is  the  best 
solution  to  the  puzzle  of  propositional  verbs,  because  it 
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escapes  the  problems  of  nonsense  and  false  facts,  and 
avoids  the  eliminadon  of  the  subject  of  consciousness  that 
Wittgenstein’s  view  entails. 

Let  me  begin  by  describing  the  puzzle  of 
propositional  verbs.  For  both  Russell  and  Wittgenstein, 
simple  sentences  contribute  their  truth-values  to  more 
complex  sentences,  and  the  truth-value  of  complex 
sentences  is  determined  by  the  truth-values  of  their 
components.  However,  in  the  case  of  sentences  such  as  ‘S 
believes  that  p’,  the  truth  or  falsity  of  the  sentence  does  not 
depend  on  the  truth  or  falsity  of  p.  It  is  perfectly  possible 
for  S  to  believe  a  proposition  p,  which  would  make  the 
proposition  ‘S  believes  that  p’  true,  but  for  the  proposition 
p  itself  to  be  false  (S  would,  in  this  case,  have  a  false  belief). 
And  indeed,  ‘S  believes  that  p’  would  be  true  regardless  of 
whether  p  were  true  or  false,  and  therein  lays  the  problem. 
The  truth-value  of  the  component  ‘p’  has  no  relation  to  the 
truth -value  of  the  more  complex  sentence  ‘S  believes  that  p’ 
that  it  is  a  part  of.  Thus  it  should  be  clear  that  propositional 
verbs  such  as  ‘believes’  pose  a  challenge  for  the  claim  that 
the  truth-values  of  complex  sentences  are  determined  by  the 
truth-values  and  logical  relations  of  components  within 
them. 

The  two  views  that  Russell  held  but  later  rejected, 
which  both  attempt  to  solve  the  puzzle  of  propositional 
verbs,  are  single-object  theory  and  multiple-relation  theory. 
Single-object  theory  holds  that  the  sentence  ‘S  believes  that 
p’  states  a  relation  between  the  subject  S  and  some  single 
object.  This  single  object  could  be  a  thought,  a  proposition, 
or  a  fact.  This  relation  would  be  expressed  as  ‘sRp’. 
Multiple-relation  theory,  on  the  other  hand,  holds  that  belief 
is  a  multiple-place  relation  between  a  subject  and  the 
various  objects,  relations,  and  properties  that  the  belief  is 
about.  So  a  sentence  such  as  ‘Othello  believes  that 
Desdemona  loves  Cassio’  would,  in  technical  terms,  be 
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expressed  as  Believes(Othello,  Desdemona,  Cassio,  loving), 
or  more  generally,  R(A,  B,  C,  o),  where  o  is  some  relation. 

I  will  now  explain  why  Russell  rejects  both  the 
multiple-relation  theory  and  single-object  theory  as 
solutions  to  the  puzzle  of  propositional  verbs.  Russell 
rejects  multiple-relation  theory  because  of  an  objection 
Wittgenstein  makes.  According  to  Wittgenstein,  any  account 
of  statements  of  judgments  (such  as  belief)  “must  show  that 
it  is  impossible  for  a  judgment  to  be  a  piece  of  nonsense. 
Multiple-relation  theory  fails  this  test.  If  ‘Othello  believes 
that  Desdemona  loves  Cassio’  is  expressed  as  the  relation 
‘Believes(Othello,  Desdemona,  Cassio,  loving)’,  or  more 
generally,  R(A,  B,  C  o),  such  a  formulation  does  not  specify 
which  relations  o  can  and  cannot  be.  Thus,  the  relation  of 
‘divisibility’  could  be  substituted  for  ‘loving’,  and  there 
would  be  nothing  to  render  the  resulting  nonsensical 
sentence,  ‘Othello  believes  that  Desdemona  is  divisible  by 
Cassio’,  impermissible  under  multiple-relation  theory. 

Russell  also  rejects  all  forms  of  single-object  theory. 
The  ‘single  object’  that  S  stands  in  relation  to  cannot  be  a 
thought  or  proposition  because,  for  Russell,  there  are  no 
thoughts  or  propositions  ‘out  there’  in  the  way  that  facts 
are.  Moreover,  the  single  object  cannot  be  a  fact,  because 
this  would  entail  that  there  are  false  facts.  This  cannot  be 
the  case,  since  it  is  a  corresponding  fact  that  makes  a 
proposition  true,  and  the  lack  of  such  a  fact  that  makes  it 
false.  Facts  themselves  have  no  truth-value.  However,  in  the 
case  of  ‘S  believes  that  p’,  single-object  theory  would  hold 
that  S  stands  in  relation  to  some  fact  p.  Russell  argues  that 
since  this  entails  that  there  are  false  facts  (which  he 
considers  an  incoherent  concept),  we  must  reject  it.  The 
argument  goes  as  follows: 


1  Bertrand  Russell,  “The  Philosophy  of  Logical  Atomism,”  The  Monist 
29,  (1919):  59. 

2  Ludwig  Wittgenstein,  'Tract at  us  Togico-Pbilosopbicus,  trans.  D.  F.  Pears 
and  B.  F.  McGuinness  (New  York:  Routledge,  2001),  65.  (5.5422) 
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PI:  Single-object  theory  holds  that  belief  is  a 

relation  between  a  subject  and  the  fact  believed. 

P2:  People  have  false  beliefs. 

Cl:  People  stand  in  relation  to  false  facts. 

P3:  There  cannot  be  false  facts. 

C2:  So  single-object  theory  must  be  rejected. 

Later  in  this  paper,  1  will  argue  for  a  modified  version 
of  single-object  theory,  and  show  that  by  slightiy  modifying 
the  first  premise,  we  can  render  this  argument  invalid  and 
rescue  single-object  theory. 

I  will  now  move  on  to  explain  Wittgenstein’s  solution 
to  the  puzzle.  According  to  him,  the  sentence  ‘S  believes 
that  p’  is  of  the  form  ‘“p”  says  p’.3  This  is  a  consequence  of 
the  picture  theory,  which  holds  that  pictures,  a  special  kind 
of  fact,  consist  of  mental  tokens  whose  logical  structure  and 
objects  correlate  with  the  logical  structure  and  objects  that 
they  represent.  Thus  ‘S  believes  that  p’  expresses  a 
correlation  between  a  set  of  mental  tokens  (a  picture)  and  a 
possible  state  of  affairs.  This  gets  around  the  problem  of 
nonsense,  because  it  is  impossible  to  picture  something 
nonsensical,  so  a  nonsensical  arrangement  of  mental  tokens 
would  be  impossible. 

Here  is  an  objection  to  this  solution.  By  claiming  that 
all  statements  of  judgment  are  of  the  form  c“p”  says  p’, 
Wittgenstein  ends  up  saying  that  the  statements  ‘S  knows 
that  p’  and  ‘S  believes  that  p’  are  of  exacdy  the  same  logical 
form.  However,  knowledge  is  factive,  while  belief  is  not.  ‘S 
knows  that  p’  entails  that  ‘p’  is  true,  while  4S  believes  that  p’ 
absolutely  does  not.  So  we  should  reject  Wittgenstein’s 
solution  unless  it  can  be  rescued  from  this  objection. 

Wittgenstein’s  solution,  however,  can  be  rescued.  By 
appealing  to  the  distinction  between  possible  states  of 


3  Ibid ,  64-65.  (5.542) 
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affairs  and  facts  (possible  states  of  affairs  that  obtain ),  the 
distinction  between  knowledge  and  belief  can  be  made.  In 
the  case  of  knowledge,  mental  tokens  “p”  would 
correspond  to  some  fact  p,  whereas  in  the  case  of  belief,  the 
mental  tokens  merely  correspond  to  a  possible  state  of  affairs. 
This  distinction  saves  Wittgenstein  from  the 
knowledge /belief  objection.  What  this  distinction  fails  to  do 
though,  is  distinguish  between  ‘belief  and  other 
propositional  verbs  such  as  ‘hopes’,  ‘wonders’,  ‘desires’,  and 
so  on.  As  such,  Wittgenstein’s  solution  is  still  committed  to 
reducing  all  sentences  that  employ  these  propositional  verbs 
to  the  same  form,  namely  ‘“p”  says  p’.  The  problem  with 
this  of  course,  is  that  the  sentences  ‘S  hopes  that  p’,  ‘S 
wonders  about  p’,  ‘S  desires  p’,  and  so  on,  seem  to  say  very 
different  things.  As  such,  a  reduction  of  all  such  sentences 
to  the  same  form  fails  to  distinguish  between  the  different 
propositional  attitudes  one  can  have  towards  any  'p'. 

This  challenge  leads  us  to  another  compelling  reason 
for  rejecting  Wittgenstein’s  solution,  which  is  to  do  with  an 
element  of  the  picture  theory  itself.  Wittgenstein  holds  that 
all  the  possible  combinations  of  truth-values  of  a 
proposition  can  be  represented  in  the  form  of  a  truth  table.4 5 
However,  he  also  claims  that  “the  simultaneous  presence  of 
two  colours  at  the  same  place  in  the  visual  field  is 
impossible,  in  fact,  logically  impossible,  since  it  is  ruled  out 
by  the  logical  structure  of  colour.”  '  But  what  this  means  is 
that  in  the  case  of  a  sentence  such  as  ‘the  ball  is  both 
completely  yellow  and  completely  blue’,  or  more  formally, 
‘Yb  &  Bb’,  the  TT  line  of  the  truth  table  (where  both  sides 
of  the  conjunction  are  true)  would  be  logically  impossible. 
But  since  there  is  nothing  within  the  structure  of  the 
sentence  Wb  &  Bb’  that  excludes  this,  we  have  a  logical 
possibility  excluded  by  the  content  of  a  proposition  —  yet 


4  Ibid.,  38.  (4.31) 

5  Ibid ,  85.  (6.3751) 
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Wittgenstein  wanted  such  exclusion  to  be  possible  due  to 
only  the  logical  structure  of  a  proposition  (I  will  call  this  claim 
‘the  content-independence  principle’).  What  we  have  here  is 
the  very  inconsistency  that  led  Wittgenstein  himself  to  reject 
the  picture  theory. 

This  inconsistency  is  relevant  to  my  argument  because 
it  not  only  gives  an  independent  reason  to  reject  the  picture 
theory,  but  also  because  the  part  of  the  picture  theory  from 
which  this  inconsistency  arises  is  necessary  for 
Wittgenstein’s  solution  to  the  problem  of  propositional 
attitudes.  The  problem  of  colour  shows  that  the  content  of  a 
proposition  can  affect  its  truth  table,  by  excluding  (in  this 
case),  a  priori ,  certain  TT  lines.  As  such,  we  can  reject  the 
content-independence  component  of  the  picture  theory. 

However,  the  content-independence  principle  of  the 
picture  theory  (Cl)  is  necessary  for  Wittgenstein’s  solution 
(Pv)  to  the  problem  of  propositional  verbs;  that  is,  Pv~^Pt. 
This  is  because  the  reduction  of  all  propositional  verbs  to 
the  same  form  (‘“p”  says  p’)  relies  on  the  supposition  that 
their  content  can  have  no  bearing  on  their  truth  tables 
(content-independence).  If  it  were  even  possible  for  the 
meanings  of  ‘hope’,  ‘desire’,  ‘wonder’,  and  other 
propositional  verbs  to  change  the  truth  tables  of  the 
propositions  they  appear  in,  such  a  reduction  would  not  be 
possible.  As  such,  content-independence  (Cl)  is  necessary 
for  Wittgenstein’s  account  of  propositional  verbs.  Given  the 
inconsistency  of  colour,  we  have  reason  to  reject  Cl,  and 
therefore,  via  modus  tollens,  we  must  reject  Wittgenstein’s 
solution  to  the  problem  of  propositional  attitudes;  that  is, 

Pv^CI,  ~CI,  ~Pv. 

Moreover,  Wittgenstein’s  account  of  propositional 
verbs  entails  the  elimination  of  the  subject  of  consciousness. 
Sentences  of  this  form  no  longer  report  a  relation  between  S 
and  something  else.  Instead,  they  report  a  relation  between 
a  picture  (a  type  of  fact)  and  a  state  of  affairs.  Both  the 
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elimination  of  the  subject  of  consciousness,  and  the  picture 
theory  from  which  this  arises,  are  incompatible  with 
Russell’s  position  because  he  wants  to  hold  that 
propositional  attitudes  are  a  relation  held  between  a  subject 
and  other  objects.  To  accept  Wittgenstein’s  solution,  we 
would  need  to  accept  both  the  picture  theory  and  the 
elimination  of  the  subject  of  consciousness.  Since  my  aim  is 
to  provide  a  solution  that  would  be  entirely  consistent  with 
Russell’s  views,  an  alternative  to  Wittgenstein’s  solution 
must  be  sought. 

I  will  now  move  on  to  argue  that  such  an  alternative 
solution  exists.  I  argue  that  single-object  theory  with 
relation  to  facts  can  be  rescued,  and  that  a  modified  form  of 
it  can  solve  the  problem  of  belief  (and  other  propositional 
attitudes).  I  cannot  rescue  single-object  theory  in  relation  to 
thoughts  or  propositions  because  that  would  be  inconsistent 
with  Russell’s  views.  The  alternative  that  I  now  will  lay  out 
does  not  entail  that  there  are  false  facts,  and  at  the  same 
time  satisfies  Wittgenstein’s  nonsense  requirement,  while 
also  avoiding  the  unacceptable  implications  of  his  solution. 

My  solution  is  very  similar  to  Wittgenstein's  solution, 
because  it  treats  mental  states  as  facts.  However,  the  fact 
that  S  stands  in  relation  to  is  not  p.  Instead,  S  stands  in 
relation  to  a  fact  about  S's  own  mental  state.  It  is  important 
to  note  that  despite  seeking  an  alternative  to  Wittgenstein, 
my  solution  adopts  certain  structural  elements  of  the  picture 
theory,  namely  the  views  that  1)  a  sentence  is  true  if  and 
only  if  it  corresponds  with  a  possible  state  of  affairs  that 
obtains  (a  fact),  and  that  2)  a  sentence’s  objects  and  logical 
structure  are  ‘mirrored’  by  what  it  represents.  These  two 
structural  elements  of  the  picture  theory  are  however, 
entirely  consistent  with  Russell’s  position,  as  he  too  believed 
in  both  a  correspondence  theory  of  truth,  and  that  the 
truth-value  of  a  sentence  can  be  determined  by  analyzing 
the  objects  and  logical  structure  of  a  sentence,  and  how 
these  relate  to  facts  in  the  world. 
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Let  me  now  provide  an  explanation  of  my  position. 
Consider  the  sentence  ‘S  believes  that  p’.  If  S  believes  that 
p,  then  S  thinks  that  p  is  true.  S  cannot  believe  that  p  and 
not  think  that  there  is  some  fact  p.  So  whenever  belief  in  p 
occurs,  S’s  mental  processes  must  function  in  the  exact 
same  way,  whether  or  not  p  is  the  case.  Thus  any  time  S 
believes  that  p,  S’s  mental  state  will  be  exactly  the  same, 
regardless  of  whether  the  belief  is  true  or  not.  What  this 
means  is  that  S’s  mental  faculties  will  function  in  identical 
ways  in  both  the  cases  of  true  belief  and  false  belief.  Since 
there  is  no  relation  between  the  truth-value  of  ‘p’  and  the 
state  of  S’s  belief,  S’s  mental  state  (that  of  believing  p)  will 
remain  the  same  regardless  of  whether  ‘p’  is  true  or  false. 
Under  this  formulation,  what  makes  ‘S  believes  that  p’  true 
is  simply  a  fact  about  S’s  mental  state  functioning  in  a  certain 
way.  If  there  is  no  such  fact,  i.e.  if  S’s  mental  state  is  not 
functioning  in  this  way,  ‘S  believes  that  p’  is  false.  Since 
belief  is  a  mental  act,  it  makes  sense  to  say  that  what  makes 
a  statement  about  belief  true  is  a  fact  about  a  mental  state. 
What  makes  ‘p’,  and  as  such,  the  belief,  true  or  false,  is 
simply  whether  or  not  there  is  a  fact  p. 

We  can  now  see  the  problem  with  the  first  premise  of 
Russell’s  argument  against  single-object  theory,  ‘single-object 
theory  holds  that  belief  is  a  relation  between  a  subject  and  the  fact 
believed The  problem  lies  in  positing  that  the  sentence  ‘S 
believes  that  p’  expresses  a  relation  between  S  and  the  fact 
believed ,  rather  than  a  relation  between  S  and  some  fact.  In 
considering  the  various  possible  solutions  to  the  problem  of 
propositional  attitudes,  Russell  only  considers  three  options 
for  what  the  fact  that  S  stands  in  relation  to  could  be, 
namely,  thoughts,  propositions,  and  facts  external  to  the 
agent.  Finding  all  three  of  these  problematic,  he  opts  to 
reject  single-object  theory  altogether.  However,  he 
overlooks  the  possibility  that  the  fact  that  S  stands  in 
relation  to  in  these  kinds  of  sentences  is  S’s  own  mental 
state.  Russell  fails  to  recognize  the  possibility  that ‘S  believes 
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that  p’  might  state  a  relation  between  S  and  the  fact  of  S’s 
believing,  rather  than  a  relation  between  S  and  that  which  S 
believes. 

So  as  to  avoid  confusion,  it  is  important  here  to  point 
out  the  distinction  between  a  fact  about  S’s  mental  state  and 
the  content  of  that  mental  state.  S’s  mental  state  is  not  the 
same  as  what  that  mental  state  is  about.  I  am  not  committing 
myself  to  any  particular  account  of  what  mental  states  and 
their  content  are;  I  merely  commit  myself  to  the  claim  that 
holding  a  certain  propositional  attitude  is  reducible  to 
instantiating  a  certain  mental  state.  From  this  single 
commitment,  my  project  lays  out  the  truth  conditions  for 
propositional  verb  sentences.  I  do  not  make  any  detailed 
claims  about  the  nature  of  the  things  that  instantiate  these 
truth  conditions. 

I  will  now  provide  an  account  of  true  and  false  belief 
under  my  formulation  of  single-object  theory.  This  account 
pertains  to  the  content  of  belief.  In  the  cases  of  both  true  and 
false  belief,  ‘S  believes  that  p’  is  true  by  virtue  of  the  fact 
that  S’s  mental  state  is  functioning  in  a  certain  way.  This 
mental  fact  is  exactly  the  same  in  both  cases.  In  the  case  of 
true  belief,  the  belief  is  true  because  the  belief  that  there  is 
some  fact  p  happens  to  correlate  with  an  actual  fact  p.  True 
belief  becomes  a  relation  between  a  fact  p  and  a  fact  about 
S’s  mental  state,  rather  than  a  direct  relation  between  a  fact 
p  and  S.  In  the  case  of  false  belief,  no  such  relation  between 
S’s  mental  state  and  some  fact  p  exists,  because  there  is  no 
such  fact.  Whether  true  or  false,  the  sentence  'S  believes 
that  p'  is  about  S's  mental  state,  which  does  not  stand  in 
relation  to  the  believed  possible  fact  p,  and  functions  in 
exactly  the  same  way  whether  p  is  the  case  or  not.  There 
is  not  some  false  fact  entailed  by  the  true  sentence  ‘it  is  not 
the  case  that  S’s  belief  is  true’. 

This  formulation  of  the  single-object  theory  not  only 
provides  an  account  of  belief  that  avoids  the  problem  of 
false  facts,  it  also  shows  the  correct  path  towards  finding  a 
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solution  to  the  problem  of  nonsensical  beliefs.  Whether  or 
not  nonsensical  beliefs  are  possible  is  a  question  that 
belongs  within  the  domain  of  cognitive  science  and 
philosophy  of  mind.  What  I  have  shown  is  that,  regardless 
of  whether  or  not  a  subject  can  genuinely  believe  a 
nonsensical  sentence,  the  meaning  of  ‘S  believes  that  p’  can 
be  isolated  and  identified  with  a  fact  about  S’s  mental  state. 
This  means  that,  if  believing  a  nonsensical  sentence  is 
impossible,  then  a  corresponding  fact  about  S’s  mental  state 
(believing  in  a  nonsensical  ‘p’)  would  also  be  impossible, 
and  vice  versa  if  such  a  belief  turns  out  to  be  possible. 

Let  me  briefly  talk  about  other  propositional  verbs 
such  as  hope,  wonder,  and  desire,  which  posed  such  a 
challenge  to  Wittgenstein’s  position.  My  position  easily 
accounts  for  all  such  cases,  because  it  is  perfectly  plausible 
to  say  that  there  are  different  types  of  mental  states  for 
different  propositional  attitudes.  As  such,  the  proposition  ‘S 
hopes  that  p’  is  made  true  by  virtue  of  S  instantiating  a 
different  mental  state  than  in  the  case  of ‘S  believes  that  p’. 

One  might  object  to  my  analysis  by  claiming  that  all  I 
have  done  is  move  the  problem  to  the  philosophy  of  mind; 
but  in  a  sense,  doing  so  was  exactly  the  task  at  hand.  By 
elucidating  what  it  is  that  propositional  verb  sentences 
mean,  we  have  isolated  the  fact  (S’s  mental  state)  that  makes 
such  sentences  true  or  false.  Determining  the  exact  nature 
of  that  fact  is  indeed  something  that  appropriately  falls 
within  the  domain  of  the  philosophy  of  mind. 

In  conclusion,  while  Wittgenstein’s  solution  does 
solve  the  problem  of  propositional  verbs,  an  alternative 
solution  is  made  necessary  because  accepting  his  solution 
requires  that  we  accept  his  reduction  of  all  propositional 
verbs  to  sentences  of  the  same  form,  the  content- 
independence  claim  of  the  picture  theory,  and  the 
elimination  of  the  subject  of  consciousness,  all  of  which  I 
have  shown  to  be  problematic.  Multiple-relation  theory 
cannot  hold,  because  it  cannot  exclude  nonsensical 
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judgments.  The  modified  version  of  single-object  theory 
that  I  presented  is,  I  believe,  the  best  solution  to  the  puzzle 
of  propositional  verbs  because  it  solves  the  problem,  avoids 
the  issue  of  false  facts,  shows  how  to  properly  address  the 
problem  of  nonsense,  avoids  the  problems  with 
Wittgenstein’s  solution,  and  remains  consistent  with 
Russell’s  overall  project. 


The  Centrality  of  God  in  Augustine's 
Conversion 

James  Austin  Taylor  Lancaster 

The  religious  ecology  of  late  antiquity  presents  the 
scholar  with  a  multiplicity  of  deities;  gods  and  goddesses 
differentiated  to  the  utmost  through  an  assortment  of 
characteristics.  From  the  Mithraic  mysteries  to  the 
patriarchal  God  of  the  Israelites,  the  celestial  landscape  of 
the  late  Roman  Empire  is  difficult  to  match.  Hence,  it 
should  come  as  little  surprise  that  Aurelius  Augustinus  (354 
—  430  CE),  born  within  such  a  multifaceted  religious 
climate,  should  have  found  central  the  problem  of  deciding 
between  gods.  Indeed,  much  of  Augustine’s  life  was 
determined  insomuch  as  he  sought  a  solution  to  this  very 
problem.  The  biographical  sources  left  to  our 
contemplation  suggest  that  the  Bishop  of  Hippo 
transitioned  through  at  least  four  psychological- 
philosophical  stages  before  settling  on  the  Christian  God: 
foremost,  a  twelve-year  period  spent  as  an  auditor  amongst 
the  Manicheans;  provisionally  followed  by  a  bout  of 
skepticism;  leading  him  to  the  philosophy  of  the  Neo- 
Platonists;  and  in  the  end,  a  baptism  into  Catholic 
Christianity.  Nevertheless,  to  view  all  four  stages  as  justly 
distinct  would  be  an  overvaluation  of  their  significance  in 
understanding  Augustine’s  resolution.  The  problem  of 
deciding  between  deities,  as  I  shall  henceforth  refer  to  it, 
distinguishes  little  more  than  the  Manichaeism  of 
Augustine’s  youth  from  the  Catholicism  of  his  mature  years. 
Though  both  skepticism  and  Neo-Platonism  contributed  no 
minor  role,  they  are  best  understood  as  auxiliary  to  the 
central  conversion.  And  so,  in  demarcating  the  boundaries 
of  Augustine’s  conversion  to  that  of  Manichaeism  and 
Catholicism,  the  fundamental  philosophical  challenge  of 
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Augustine’s  life  becomes  clear,  and  the  role  of  God  in  his 
conversion,  undeniable. 

Augustine’s  father,  Patricius,  was  a  “poor  man,  a 
tenuismuniceps ,  a  burgess  of  slender  means”  who  sought 
social  advancement  for  his  son  through  a  classical  education 
at  Carthage. ’Patricius,  no  doubt,  intended  success  for  the 
young  man,  and  embraced  an  attitude  that  instilled  in 
Augustine  those  values  so  often  necessary  to  the  cultivation 
of  worldliness.  Accordingly,  Augustine’s  entrance  into  a 
religious  sect  that  offered  the  prospect  of  social  mobility 
was  in  no  small  part  influenced  by  the  inclinations  of  his 
father.  Manichaeism,  founded  in  Persia  in  the  third  century, 
had  reached  the  shores  of  Carthage  in  292  CE  seeking  to 
spread  its  gospel.  The  Manichaeism  Augustine  would 
encounter  in  his  youth  had  already  reached  the  “peak  of  its 
fame  and  prestige  in  the  Mediterranean  world,”  and  was 
well-known  —  though  somewhat  controversially  —  as  a 
radical  Christian  sect.1 2  Its  power  to  influence  the  Roman 
elite  extended  far  enough  abroad  as  to  appear  a  sure-fire 
path  to  wealth  and  fame  for  the  nineteen  year-old  student. 
Hence,  that  Augustine  should  have  found  the  fulfillment  of 
his  father’s  ambitions  for  him  in  Manichaeism  appears,  at 
least  in  part,  to  have  set  the  stage  for  his  decade  long 
adoration  of  the  Persian  cult. 

Despite  seeking  the  baptism  of  Christ  —  a  gesture  that 
undoubtedly  owes  more  to  the  reflections  and 
reconsiderations  of  maturity  than  to  accurate  narration  — 
Augustine’s  youth  seems  to  have  been  relatively  faith-free. 
The  pagan  religiosity  of  Patricius  is  best  accounted  for  in 
the  ambitions  he  held  for  Augustine.  Monica,  though, 
Augustine’s  fortuitous  mother,  is  another  matter  altogether. 
The  Donatist  Christianity  to  which  she  faithfully  adhered 
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and  wished  Augustine  to  accept  was  markedly 
fundamentalist  contra  the  liberal  paganism  of  Patricius.  The 
North  African  Church,  one  of  a  multitude  of  available 
Christianities,  was,  in  its  debauchery,  deeply  rooted  in  the 
hearts  of  the  citizens  of  Thagaste.  The  religion  of  African 
Christians  was  radical:  the  frequent  use  of  alcohol,  chanting, 
and  dancing  in  order  to  achieve  altered  states  of 
consciousness  was  common  place  within  the  congregation. 
In  his  post-conversion  years,  Augustine  would  come  to  find 
Monica’s  grave-yard  picnics,  ecstatic  comas,  and  altogether 
pagan  habits  a  disconcerting  feature  of  her  Christianity.  In 
fact,  he  tells  us  so  much;  that  he  was  “frightened  away  by 
[the]  superstition”  of  a  faith  that  he  found  to  be  irrational, 
impulsive,  and  —  worst  of  all  —  authoritarian.1  Nor  did  the 
unrefined  elocution  of  the  Old  Testament,  which 
Augustine,  as  a  keen  student  of  the  classical  Latinists, 
persuade  him  to  adopt  the  religion  of  his  mother.  As  a 
result,  by  the  time  Augustine  had  entered  school  at  Carthage 
his  “worldly  career  [had]  trumped  her  religious  ambitions 
for  him,”  and  he  had  found  affirmation  amongst  the  pale- 
faced  Manichees.3 4 

All  the  same,  there  was  one  idiosyncrasy  of  Monica’s 
Christianity  that  had  an  enduring  effect  on  the  young 
Augustine:  “a  pagan  wisdom,  a  wisdom  without  the  ‘name 
of  Christ’,  was  quite  out  of  the  question”.5  Sometime  during 
late  antiquity,  the  traditional  philosophic  quest  for  sapientia , 
or  wisdom,  had  been  transformed  into  a  quasi-religious 
phenomenon.  Though  the  distinction  between  religion  and 
philosophy  was  always  somewhat  blurred  in  Classical 
culture,  the  rise  of  Catholic  Christianity  —  along  with  various 
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other  Gnostic  sects  —  increasingly  popularized  the  orthodox 
understanding  of  wisdom.  Christ,  “as  the  ‘Wisdom  of  God’, 
[came  to]  establish  a  monopoly  in  wisdom”  through  an 
ideological  transformadon  that  would  come  to  have  a  deep 
impact  on  Augustine.6  No  longer  was  wisdom  contingent 
upon  the  logic  of  Aristotle  and  the  reasoning  of  Plato;  now 
an  ascetic  love,  popularized  in  the  anchoritic  exploits  of 
Anthony  and  the  Christian  martyrs,  was  of  utmost 
importance.  So,  as  Michael  Jackson  was  to  the  1980’s,  Christ 
—  probably  dark-skinned  but  made  white,  iconic  and 
trouble-making  —  became  to  late  antiquity. 

After  Augustine  read  the  Hortensius ,  which  instructed 
him  not  to  “chase  after  this  or  that  philosophical  sect,  but 
[to]  love  wisdom,  of  whatever  kind  it  should  be,”he 
apparently  decided  not  to  take  Cicero’s  advice.7  For  what 
should  Augustine  do,  but  turn  to  the  fashionable  wisdom  of 
Christ,  and  read  the  few  selected  passages  of  the  Old 
Testament  that  he  could  get  his  hands  on.  Needless  to  say, 
it  was  “a  great  disappointment:  he  had  been  brought  up  to 
expect  a  book  to  be  ‘cultivated  and  polished’,”  qualities  that 
the  Bible  was  in  want  of.8  As  a  result,  Augustine  abandoned 
the  Bible.  Christ  as  the  figurehead  of  his  wisdom,  however, 
would  remain.  So  when  he  entered  Carthage  in  373  CE, 
Augustine  not  only  brought  with  him  the  worldly 
aspirations  of  his  father,  but  also  had  decided  to  pursue  the 
call  to  wisdom  as  extolled  in  the  Hortensius  and  had 
discovered  a  great  distaste  for  the  Bible.  Upon  encountering 
the  Manicheans  in  Carthage,  Augustine  was  no  less  than 
psychologically  conditioned  to  accept  the  precepts  that  they 
espoused  in  their  doctrines. 
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Their  founder  had  been  Mani,  the  aposde  of  Jesus 
Christ,  who  was,  no  doubt,  remote  enough  from  the  pagans 
so  as  to  be  tolerable  for  Augusdne.  As  for  the  ambitions  he 
had  adopted  from  his  father,  the  Manicheans  offered  him 
the  possibility  of  a  “lifetime  of  association  with  powerful 
forces,”  state  and  provincial  officials.9  What  is  more,  the 
Manicheans  had  followed  in  the  heretical  footsteps  of 
Marcion  (110  —  160  CE)  and  rejected  the  Old  Testament, 
choosing  instead  to  “read  Christian  scripture  selectively  and 
with  a  distinctive  set  of  interpretations”.* 1"  So  to  Augustine’s 
approval,  this  form  of  Christianity  had  discarded  the  Old 
Testament.  The  appeal  is  obvious;  many  of  the  qualities  that 
Augustine  sought  were  neatly  presented  to  him  by  the 
Manicheans.  In  contrast  to  the  Donatist  Church  of  his 
mother,  the  Manicheans  were  prudish,  intellectual,  and 
secretive.  But  to  understand  the  philosophical  appeal  of  the 
Manicheans  we  must  press  forward  and  examine  more 
current  scholarship  surrounding  the  sect. 

Unlike  the  caricature  that  has  come  to  us  from 
Augustine’s  polemical  writings,  recent  scholarship  has 
unearthed  much  of  Manichaeism  that  was  once  lost,  and 
altered  our  understanding  of  the  ancient  cult.  In  fact,  it 
appears  that  Manichaeism  “was  marked  more  by  Jewish  and 
Christian  influences  in  its  Mesopotamian  origins  than  by  the 
Persian  ones  that  had  long  been  thought  to  lie  behind  its 
thought”:  the  same  ritual  meals  that  distinguished  the 
Christian  mass  were  offered  amongst  a  supportive 
community;  the  asceticism  of  popular  Christian  anchorites 
was  practiced  by  the  elect;  textual  evidence  of  the  human 
predicament  was  provided;  and,  of  course,  salvation 
through  Christ  was  preached.  “  On  the  outside, 
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Manichaeism  would  have  appeared  remarkably  more  sober, 
refined,  and  universal  than  Augustine  would  have  us 
believe.  On  the  inside,  however,  the  philosophical  claims  it 
made  were  another  problem  altogether. 

The  God  of  the  Manicheans  had  long  ago  been 
imprisoned  in  the  material  world,  “held  hostage  by  the 
devil,”  so  that  “only  those  who  joined  in  the  struggle  to 
liberate  that  God  would  themselves  be  liberated”.13  Inside 
each  individual,  the  God  of  light  struggled  to  release  itself 
from  an  evil  that  had  imprisoned  it  out  of  a  desire  for  what 
it  lacked,  goodness.  Thus,  “he  who  would  enter  [into 
Manichaeism  would]  know  that  the  Two  Principles  have 
natures  absolutely  distinct”  from  each  other,  yet  absolutely 
present  in  each  and  every  person.14  And  so  it  was,  Mani 
claimed,  that  Christ  had  descended  as  gnosis,  and  offered 
salvation  for  those  willing  take  up  the  inner  battle  against 
darkness.  Those  predetermined  to  be  the  ‘elect’  would  act  as 
models  of  wisdom  for  the  common  ‘hearers’,  inspiration 
and  reason  without  authority. 

The  Manichaeism  that  Augustine  was  familiar  with 
was  “thoroughly  Westernized;  it  had  philosophical 
pretensions  and  utilized  Stoicism  and  Pythagoreanism  to 
buttress  its  claim”  that  reason  alone  could  triumph  over 
darkness  A  Hence,  that  rationality,  the  ‘reason’  that  Cicero 
had  exhorted  as  the  sole  path  to  wisdom,  appeared  to  be 
possessed  by  the  Manicheans.  Christ  is  reason,  they 
proclaimed,  and  reason  alone  can  liberate  the  world  from 
evil.  Their  “God  needed  no  other  altar  than  the  mind, 
particularly  a  mind  such  as  the  young  Augustine’s”.16  It  was 
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a  far  cry  from  the  authoritarian  God  of  African  Donatism; 
theirs  was  the  true,  reasonable  God  of  Chrisdanity.  Thus,  as 
TeSelle  points  out:  “it  should  not  be  supposed,  therefore, 
that  there  was  any  conflict  between  Augustine’s 
philosophical  passion  and  his  flirtations  with  the 
Manichaean  sect,  for  they  seemed,  at  least  for  the  time 
being,  to  reinforce  each  other”.17  Yet,  the  philosophical 
appeal  ran  deeper  than  its  claim  to  true  reason. 

The  philosophical  pretensions  of  Manichaeism  also 
facilitated  straightforward,  matter-of-fact  solutions  to  the 
religious  conundrums  of  Augustine’s  youth;  problems  the 
antiquated  God  of  the  Jews  simply  couldn’t  answer. 
UndeMalum ?  “Where  does  evil  come  from?,”  Augustine  had 
asked,  and  the  Manicheans  had  provided  him  with  an 
arresting  answer:  evil,  they  alleged,  was  the  result  of  the  dark 
God,  foreign  and  manipulative  of  the  individual.18  It  was  an 
answer  that  was  flattering  to  a  guilty  conscience,  and 
without  a  doubt,  at  the  “core  of  the  Manichaeism  of  the 
young  Augustine”.19  What  is  more,  when  Augustine  asked, 
is  God  confined  within  a  corporeal  form?,  he  had  been  told 
that  the  good  God  is  spirit,  the  evil,  matter.  For,  the 
Manicheans  had  attacked  the  book  of  Genesis;  that  man 
should  have  been  made  in  God’s  image,  physical  nature  and 
all,  was  appalling  to  them.  Moreover,  the  God  of  the  New 
Testament  had  been  reconciled  to  that  of  the  Old.  The  Old 
Testament  God,  who  “considered  [those]  righteous  who 
had  several  wives  at  the  same  time  and  killed  people  and 
offered  animals  in  sacrifice”  was  put  aside;  for  those  traits 
belonged  not  to  the  principle  of  light,  but  to  the  matter  that 
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imprisoned  it.2"  As  O’Donnell  has  pointed  out,  “the  short 
answers  to  these  questions  were  simple:  God  is  good,  God 
is  spirit,  God  is  just”.21  As  a  result,  the  God  that  the 
Manicheans  offered  Augustine  was  philosophically 
appeasing  to  the  problems  he  considered  paramount. 

When,  “at  the  bathhouse  [Augustine’s]  father  saw  that 
[he]  was  showing  signs  of  virility  and  the  stirrings  of 
adolescence,”  he  celebrated  by  becoming  inebriated. 
Monica,  it  seems,  was  not  quite  as  eager,  and  caused  the 
adolescent  Augustine  “‘enormous  anxiety’  [in]  warnfing] 
him  against  dealings  with  women,”  particularly  married 
women!23  In  spite  of  this,  Augustine  decided  not  to  heed 
these  warnings,  and  indulged  in  the  debauchery  of 
concupiscence,  gladiatorial  spectacles,  and  theater.  Yet,  the 
guilt-free  “days  when  Augustine  could  at  last  allow  his 
feelings  to  luxuriate”  would  be  short-lived.24  Encountering 
Cicero’s  Hortensius  imbued  him  with  “different  values  and 
priorities,”  and  “suddenly  every  vain  hope  became  empty  to 
[him]”.2^  The  sexual  liberty  he  had  previously  enjoyed  now 
became  a  problem.  Not  only  had  Cicero  deemed 
concupiscence  an  impediment  to  wisdom,  but  the  ever 
prudish  Manicheans  also  discouraged  it.  Perhaps  the 
coalescence  of  attitude  between  Cicero  and  the  Manicheans 
reinforced  the  values  Augustine  came  to  revere;  for  here 
was  an  opportunity  for  the  young  man  to  practice  what  he 
preached.  Still,  abstinence  was  not  soon  to  be  achieved.  And 
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in  his  failure,  the  Manichean  philosophy  flattered:  “For  I 
still  held  the  view  that  it  was  not  I  that  was  sinning,  but 
some  other  nature  within  me...  I  very  much  preferred  to 
excuse  myself  and  accuse  some  other  thing  that  was  within 
me,  but  was  not  I”.26 

Augustine  took  his  Manichaeism  seriously.  He 
composed  apologetic  treatises,  debated,  and  participated  in 
ceremonies,  in  which  he,  an  auditor, ,  would  listen  to  their 
wisdom.  His  association  with  the  Manicheans  took  him 
from  Carthage  to  Rome,  then  to  the  center  of  all  political 
power  at  that  time,  Milan.  There  can  be  no  mistaking 
Augustine’s  dedication,  and  his  zealous  interest  in  the 
Manichean  sect.  Of  course,  he  would  come  to  diminish  the 
role  of  this  renegade  religion  in  his  later  writings,  but  it  was 
impossible  for  him  to  diminish  the  fervor  with  which  he 
had  participated  in  their  rituals  for  nearly  twelve  years. 
Augustine  would  not  come  to  recognize  the  false  intellectual 
pretentions  of  the  group  until  he  was  nearly  twenty-eight 
years  of  age,  seeking  the  imperial  chair  for  the  position  of 
Rhetorician. 

By  the  time  Augustine  had  returned  to  his  home  in 
North  Africa,  he  was  proclaiming  stridently  —  in  ecclesia  eius, 
in  balnispublicis,  et  in  via  —  that  “what  [lie]  used  to  think  was 
true,  [he]  now  [thought  was]  wrong”.  This  would  come  as 
quite  a  surprise  to  those  who  had  known  Augustine  the 
Manichean.  Secundius,  also  an  auditor ,  was  “shocked  that  his 
old  acquaintance  had  gone  so  far  astray”;  and  Vincentius,  a 
friend  from  Carthage,  had  written  to  him  in  disbelief:  “when 
I  knew  you,  you  were  steadfast  in  your  pursuit  of  good 
behaviour  and  high  principles.  As  I  hear  it,  when  you 
converted  to  the  Christian  faith  later  on,  you  gave  yourself 
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over  to  lawyer-style  polemics”.29  His  skepticism  of  the 
Manicheans  had  begun  in  Milan  around  384-5  CE,  though 
he  claims  that  it  had  been  initiated  much  earlier  in  Carthage 
when  a  member  of  the  Elect,  Faustus,  had  visited. 
Augustine,  eager  to  learn  from  him,  had  found  himself 
disappointed  with  the  intelligence  of  the  Manichean  teacher. 
Moreover,  his  explorations  into  astrology  had  proved 
incompatible  with  the  cosmogony  of  the  Manicheans,  and  a 
reputed  older  friend  dissuaded  him  from  further  pursuit. 
Nevertheless,  it  appears  that  Augustine  could  overlook 
these  faults  for  at  least  a  few  more  years. 

At  thirty,  and  still  not  a  member  of  the  Elect, 
Augustine  undoubtedly  must  have  considered  the  possibility 
all  but  null  and  void.  It  was  more  likely  a  matter  of 
invitation  rather  than  choice,  and  “Augustine,  living  with  his 
common-law  wife  and  their  child,  was  very  likely  too  much 
a  man  of  the  flesh  for  the  Manichees  to  take  seriously”/ 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  frustration  did  not,  in  part,  play 
a  role  in  his  dissatisfaction  with  the  Manicheans.  Brown  is 
right  to  suggest  that  Manichaeism  had  disillusioned 

Augustine  by  being  in  essence  a  stagnant  religion:  “I  had 
already  lost  hope,”  he  remarks,  “of  being  able  to  advance  in 
that  false  doctrine”.  Augustine  was,  in  all  probability,  less 
certain  of  their  ‘false  doctrine’  than  he  was  of  the  little  hope 
Manichaeism  offered  of  further  social  mobility.  Yet,  “his 
zeal  as  a  celibate  Manichee  would  surely  have  equaled  his 
zeal  as  a  celibate  Catholic”.  The  Manicheans 

unquestionably  would  have  reinforced  his  ideological 
aversion  to  concupiscence  as  much  as  Catholic  Christianity. 
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Even  Julian  of  Eclanum,  the  last  polemical  opponent  to 
Augustine’s  theological  agenda,  was  convinced  that 
Augustine  had  introduced  the  Manichean  antagonism  of 
sexuality  into  Orthodox  Christianity.  Why  then,  we  must 
ask,  could  Augustine  not  forswear  his  carnality  until 
becoming  a  Catholic? 

The  answer  decidedly  lies  amongst  his  shifting 
philosophical  conception  of  the  nature  of  God.  It  is 
precisely  at  the  moment  of  his  infamous  conversion  that  we 
should  be  most  skeptical:  the  decision  to  “swear  off  sex 
forever”  was  only  a  manifestation  that  hinged  upon  a 
moment  of  psychological  integration,  a  moment  in  which 
the  philosophical  elements  of  his  new  conception  of  God,  a 
Catholic  God,  finally  came  together.’3  Ambrose,  too,  had 
come  to  advocate  a  chaste  continence  no  different  from 
that  of  the  Manicheans,  yet  for  some  reason,  as  an  auditor , 
Augustine  had  been  “impotent  to  enact  his  belief’.  4  To  the 
Manicheans  “boasting  about  their  heroic  abstinence, 
Augustine  [would]  retort  that  the  important  thing  is  not 
what  is  done  but  the  end  for  which  it  is  done"  A  That  ‘end’,  the 
reason  Augustine  needed  to  forswear  his  sexuality,  would  be 
a  Catholic  God;  one  that  could  not  appease  the  guilty 
conscience  of  youthful  impulsiveness.  But  what  qualities  did 
the  God  of  Monica  and  Ambrose  possess  that  the 
Manichean  God  did  not? 

The  root  of  Augustine’s  problem  “pertain [ed]  to  the 
traits  of  divinity  itself,”  for  which  a  solution  would  be  found 
in  the  amalgamation  of  the  Platonist’s  One  and  the  problem¬ 
solving  of  the  Bishop  of  Milan.36  The  intellectual  failures  of 
Christianity  still  deeply  bothered  him,  however,  and  so  it 
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turned  out  that  what  he  needed  were  the  books  of  the  Neo- 
Platonists  to  change  his  mind.  It  was  in  his  encounter  with 
Zenobius,  Hermogenianus,  Celsinus,  and  in  particular, 
Flavius  Manlius  Theodorus  that  he  would  find  philosophical 
liberation.  The  Manicheans  maintained  that  the  “invasion  of 
the  Kingdom  of  Light  by  the  Kingdom  of  Darkness 
mirrored  exactly  the  experience  of  the  individual:  his  good, 
isolated  soul  [had  been]  invaded  by  an  uncontrollable,  alien 

'2—7  _ 

force  of  evil”.  Evil  to  them  was  an  existent  challenge.  But 
the  Neo-Platonists  convinced  Augustine  otherwise,  and 
gave  him  a  “decidedly  negative  [alternative]:  evil  does  not 

*  38  *  t 

really  exist”.  According  to  Plotinus  and  Porphyry,  the 
world  was  a  “thoroughly  good  place  created  by  a  thoroughly 
good  God,  [and]  evil  [was]  only  a  question  of  names  for 
things  that  [were]  less  good  than  other  things”.  This 
solution  Augustine  found  satisfactory.  For  the  Manicheans, 
the  consequence  of  their  “total  disowning  of  the  bad, 
[which]  rendered]  the  good  singularly  passive  and 
ineffective,”  was  too  unreasonable  for  Augustine  to  accept 
any  longer.40 

“The  nature  of  God  cannot  be  deficient,”  he 
surmised,  “at  any  time,  anywhere,  in  any  respect”.41  Every 
writing  of  the  Manicheans  illustrated  the  converse  attitude, 
that  “good  is  essentially  passive,  impinged  upon  by  the 
violent  activity  of  the  bad”.  ~  What  is  more,  the  darkness  of 
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which  the  Manicheans  spoke  must  have  possessed  some 
goodness,  for  even  if  it  was  not  good  in  itself,  the  desire  for 
goodness  proved  it  was  not  entirely  wanting:  “though  [evil] 
be  but  a  minimal  good,  it  [would]  be  good  and  [would]  be 
of  God”.43  Yet,  how  could  the  principle  of  evil  possess 
goodness  in  the  least?  Light,  the  creator  of  all  goodness, 
could  not  have  created  evil?  Augustine  came  to  realize  that 
the  Manicheans  were  “those  who  had  changed  the  glory  of 
the  incorruptible  God  into  the  likeness  of  corruptible 
man”.  And  thus,  in  the  conversations  that  he  had  with 
Manlius  Theodorus  he  learnt  how  to  think  of  God  and  the 
soul  as  incorruptible. 

J.  Kevin  Coyle  is  correct  to  suggest  that  the  critical 
problem,  nonetheless,  was  “what  Mark’s  perspective  on  evil 
did  to  God”.45  Through  the  Neo-Plato nists,  Augustine  had 
“established  that  the  incorruptible  is  better  than  the 
corruptible,”  and  come  to  the  realization  that  “immutability 
[needed  to  be]  a  central  hallmark  of  God”.46  Where  the 
Manichean  cosmology  required  a  less-than-perfect  God,  the 
Platonic  principle  was  interminable,  the  spring  of  all  good 
and  truth;  where  the  Manichean  “myths  made  the  good 
seem  utterly  abandoned  and  helpless  before  the  onslaught 
of  evil:  oppressed,  violated,  messed-up,”  the  Platonic  was 
incorruptible  and  inviolable.47  Finally,  where  the  dualistic 
nature  of  Manichaeism  meant  the  “permanent  loss  of 
substance  from  God  when  the  world  reaches  its  end,” 
Platonism  possessed  nothing  of  the  sort  of  which  it  could 
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lose.48  Augustine  had  found  a  God  that  was  beyond 
reproach.  The  stipulation  he  needed  not  only  to  abandon 
Manichaeism  -  for  he  had  already  begun  to  de-idealize  the 
cult  much  earlier  —  but  also  what  was  necessary  for  him  to 
accept  Catholic  Christianity.  As  Coyle  notes,  ‘tin  the  last 
phase  of  his  ‘anti-Manichaica’  Augustine  gives  priority  to 
the  divine  incorruptibility  over  the  meaning  of  evil.  The 
latter  is  designed  to  lead  to  the  former,  not  the  other  way 
around”.49 

Still,  Augustine  was  hesitant.  Given  that  between 
receiving  the  books  of  the  Neo-Platonists  in  June  of  386 
and  his  baptism  in  early  387  he  refrained  from  passing 
judgment  on  Manichaeism,  it  looks  as  if  the  pre-baptismal 
catechesis  he  received  from  Ambrose  in  Milan  provided  the 
last  piece  to  the  puzzle.  After  attending  church  in  Milan,  the 
sermons  of  Bishop  Ambrose  “began  to  resolve  the 
difficulties  he  had  had  with  the  Old  Testament”.50  In 
particular,  the  problem  that  wisdom  graced  those  who 
accepted  the  authority  of  the  Catholic  God,  an  authority  to 
which  the  young  Augustine  had  been  fundamentally  adverse 
to  since  reading  Cicero.  Yet  with  the  help  of  Ambrose, 
Augustine  now  “came  to  recognize  that  there  may  be  a 
place  for  authority,  understood  as  ‘authentic’  and 
‘authoritative’  testimony  on  the  part  of  others,  and  belief  in 
that  testimony  when  one  does  not  have  direct  experience  or 
rational  proof  of  the  matter”.51  As  he  tells  us  in  the 
Confessions , 

since  we  were  too  weak  to  discover  the  truth  by 

pure  reasoning  and  therefore  needed  the  authority 
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of  the  sacred  writings,  I  now  began  to  believe  that 
you  would  never  have  conferred  such  pre-eminent 
authority  on  the  scripture,  now  diffused  through 
all  lands,  unless  you  had  willed  that  it  would  be  a 
means  of  coming  to  faith  in  you  and  a  means  of 
seeking  to  know  you.52 

Thus,  the  shift  in  the  distinction  between  ‘reason’  and 
‘authority’  to  ‘reason’  and  ‘authenticity’  no  doubt  reconciled 
a  long-standing  tension  which  had  begun  sometime  during 
his  encounter  with  the  Donatist  church  of  his  mother.  In 
addition,  Ambrose  explained  to  him  how  the  “justice  of  this 
God  was  an  adequate  answer  to  those  who  were  appalled  by 
the  stories  of  the  Jewish  patriarchs  and  their  fleshly  ways”.53 
Consequendy,  amid  the  Platonists  and  Ambrose  in  Milan, 
Augustine  “found  a  way  to  a  God  who  was  not  a  phantasm 
but  real  and  true”.54 

Therefore,  what  Augustine  in  fact  needed  was  a 
superiorGod,  one  for  which  he  could  renounce  his 
concupiscence  forever  and  leave  the  Manichaeism  of  his 
youth  behind.  It  is  difficult  to  confirm  whether  or  not 
Augustine  austerely  required  a  betterreason  to  forswear  his 
sexuality,  but  the  Catholic  God  might  have  provided  the 
motivation  he  had  been  lacking  as  a  Manichee.  I  suppose 
that  sometimes  the  will  does,  indeed,  require  more  than  the 
will  itself  if  one  is  to  amend  one’s  ways!  This  is  why  there 
was  only  one  central  conversion;  it  essentially  hinged  on 
Augustine’s  philosophical  conception  of  God.  His 
skepticism  between  384  and  386  CE  pertained  to  his 
incredulity  towards  the  stagnant  Manicheans  who  had 
refused  to  facilitate  an  appointment  to  the  Elect.  As  for  the 
books  of  the  Neo-Plato nists,  they  provided  him  with  the 
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philosophical  justification  he  needed  to  absent  himself  from 
the  Manicheans,  as  well  as  an  incorruptible  God  with  which 
his  intellectual  rebirth  could  take  place. 

It  might  seem  somewhat  surprising  to  hear  that  Mani 
had  sent  his  disciples  to  found  a  truly  universal  church, 
since  in  the  end  Augustine  would  settle  and  debate  for  the 
Catholic  Church.  Though  Manichaeism  faded  from  Africa 
during  Augustine’s  lifetime,  there  was  at  least  one 
characteristic  that  Augustine  carried  through  to  Catholicism: 
its  definitive  universality .  The  God  of  the  Manicheans  could 
never  —  as  corruptible,  violable,  and  diminutive  as  he  was  — 
be  universal.  The  Neo-Platonists,  too,  lacked  the  conviction 
of  a  universal  God,  and  would  often  partake  in  public  pagan 
rituals.  The  Catholic  God,  on  the  other  hand,  was  exactly 
that,  i.e.,  a  deity  that  was  for  everyone ,  not  just  the  Elect  or 
the  philosophers.  The  philosophical  pretensions  are  simple: 
a  corruptible,  violable,  and  changeable  God  could  not 
rightly  be  thought  to  be  universal.  A  truly  Catholic  God 
needed  to  be  present  throughout  all  time  (eternal),  at  hand 
in  omnere ,  and  so,  could  never  suffer  the  loss  of  any  part  of 
his  existence.  Here,  we  should  recall  the  influence  of 
Cicero’s  Hortensiur.  do  not  “chase  after  this  or  that 
philosophical  sect,  but  love  wisdom,  of  whatever  kind  it 
should  be”.55  The  Catholic  God  was  not  a  particular 
philosophical  sect  as  the  Manicheans,  Skeptics,  and  Neo- 
Platonists  had  been  to  Augustine,  but  an  authentic,  universal 
wisdom.  That  a  Berber  from  the  little  African  town  of 
Thagaste  would,  perchance,  become  the  greatest  founder  of 
the  Catholic  church,  is  thus  not  quite  as  surprising. 

For  the  most  part,  this  interpretation  of  Augustine’s 
conversion  is  in  agreement  with  the  traditional 
autobiographical  account  collected  from  amongst  his  corpus 
of  over  five-million  words.  An  understanding  of  the  role  of 
God  in  Augustine’s  conversion  has,  for  the  most  part,  been 
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present  in  the  foremost  biographical  studies  of  Peter  Brown 
and  James  O’Donnell.  The  philosophical  implications  have 
recently  been  explored  in  J.  Kevin  Coyle’s  article  “God’s 
Place  in  Augustine’s  Anti-Manichean  Polemic”.  But  the 
emphasis  on  the  conception  of  God  has  been  omitted, 
replaced  with  theological  and  sexual  interpretations.  That 
the  philosophical  role  of  God  was  chief  amongst 
Augustine’s  motivations  for  conversion  was  the  premise  of 
this  paper  and  with  any  luck  it  does  justice  to  the  centrality 
of  this  issue. 


Thomas  Metzinger  on  First-Person 
"Data" 

Ryan  Sosna 

In  this  essay  I  will  examine  Thomas  Metzinger’s  claim 
that  there  are  no  first-person  data.  In  Being  No  One , 
Metzinger  holds  that  when  we  fuse  a  semantic  element  such 
as  the  locution  ‘first-person’  with  the  concept  ‘data’ 
borrowed  from  science,  “...we  put  the  notion  of  ‘data’  to 
an  extended  usage,  which... runs  the  great  risk  of  simply 
being  empty.”  Let  us  look  at  Metzinger’s  argument"  for  this 
claim: 


Argument  (la): 

(PI)  Data  are  things  extracted  from  the  physical 
world  by  technical  measuring  devices  and  this  involves 
a  well-defined  and  public  procedure. 

(P2)  Data  generation  is  intersubjective  and,  because 
of  this,  verifiable. 

(P3)  First-person  access  to  the  phenomenal 
content  of  one’s  own  mental  states  does  not  fulfill 
these  defining  criteria  for  the  concept  of  ‘data’. 

(C)  Therefore,  first-person  data  do  not  exist. 

In  italics  are  five  criteria  that  Metzinger  holds  must  be 
satisfied  for  something  to  qualify  as  data.  Because  first- 
person  reports  do  not  satisfy  these  criteria,  first-person  data 
do  not  exist.  This  entails  that  the  locution  ‘first-person  data’ 
overextends  the  concept  ‘data’  because  it  ascribes  a  property 
to  the  first-person  singular  that  this  ‘element  of  grammar 
theory’  in  principle  cannot  satisfy. 

Metzinger  states  that  to  extend  the  concept  ‘data’  to 
include  first-person  reports  requires  an  “independent 


1  Metzinger,  Being  No  One ,  591 

2  Ibid. ,  591 
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justification”  which  “we  clearly  don’t  possess.”3  I  will  argue 
that  we  do  indeed  possess  such  an  independent  justification. 
To  achieve  this  end,  I  will  show  that  Metzinger’s  conclusion 
that  first-person  data  do  not  exist  rests  on  a  background 
assumption  that  there  is  a  relevant4  ontological  and 
epistemological  difference  between  the  contents  of  first- 
and  third-person  reports.  The  ontological  difference  is  that 
data  are  only  of  those  objects  whose  identities5  are 
ontologically  independent  from  the  conditions  of  their 
observation,  a  feature  that  presumably  characterizes  third- 
person  content.  On  the  other  hand,  the  objects  that 
comprise  the  content  of  first-person  reports  are 
ontologically  constituted  by  the  conditions  under  which 
they  are  apperceived  by  the  attending  subject.  In  one  case 
we  have  things-in-themselves  and  in  the  other  phenomena. 
The  epistemological  difference  is  that  objects  which  qualify 
as  data  are  taken  to  be  given  whereas  those  that  do  not  are 
constructed.  I  will  argue  that  these  two  distinctions  between 
first-  and  third-person  objects  are  false  on  the  basis  that 
there  are  no  objects  whose  identities  are  ontologically 
independent  of  the  conditions  of  their  observation;  all 
objects  are  better  understood  as  phenomena ,  that  is,  relational 
entities  for  a  subject.  This  effectively  collapses  the 
distinctions  and  provides  an  independent  justification  for 
extending  the  concept  ‘data’  to  include  first-person  reports: 
there  is  no  relevant  difference  between  the  contents  of  first- 
and  third-person  reports  and  therefore  if  we  extend  the 
concept  ‘data’  to  include  one  type  of  report  we  must  extend 
it  to  include  the  other  as  well. 

To  begin,  we  must  first  get  clear  on  why  Metzinger 
holds  in  (P3)  that  the  content  of  first-person  reports  does 
not  satisfy  his  epistemological  criteria.  This  will  uncover  the 


3  Metzinger,  Psyche  12,  pg.  1 

4  This  notion  of  relevance  will  be  explained  later  in  this  paper. 

5 1  take  the  "identity"  of  an  object  here  to  mean  the  whatness  of  that 
object  as  it  is  apprehended  in  cognition. 
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background  assumptions  at  work  in  his  argument. 
Metzinger’s  five  criteria  in  (PI)  and  (P2)  are  epistemological; 
he  uses  them  as  normative  standards  to  determine  those 
situations  in  which  we  are  entitled  to  claim  that  something  is 
in  the  extension  of  the  concept  ‘data’.  Whatever  does  not 
satisfy  these  standards  is  not  in  the  extension  of  this 
concept  and  therefore  is  not  data  proper.  More  specifically, 
these  criteria  are  epistemological  because  they  concern  the 
knowability  of  those  things  that  might  be  considered  data. 
For  example,  in  (P2)  Metzinger  uses  the  criterion  of 
verifiability,  which  concerns  whether  something  can  be 
ascertained  as  true,  to  determine  whether  something 
qualifies  as  a  datum.  But  the  important  question  here  is, 
What  is  required  when  we  verify  something  as  true? 
Metzinger’s  argument  suggests  that  verifiability  depends  on 
a  public  procedure  in  which  data  are  extracted  from  the 
physical  world  with  technical  measuring  devices.  This 
procedure  presumably  enables  intersubjective  access  to 

what  is  taken  to  be  the  same  object.  And  it  is  this  access  to 
the  same  object  that  makes  verifiability  possible;  if  the 
object  in  question  appears  radically  dissimilar  to  various 
observers  then  verifiability  would  not  be  possible  because 
the  singular  identity  of  the  object  could  not  be  ascertained. 
It  would  never  be  clear  if  various  observers  were  referring 
to  the  same  thing,  and  this  is  necessary  for  verification. 

Metzinger  holds  that  first-person  reports  cause 

exactly  this  problem: 

The  epistemological  problem  regarding 
phenomenological,  first-person  approaches  of 

‘data  generation’  is  that  if  inconsistencies  in  two 
individual  ‘data  sets’  should  appear,  there  is  no  way 
to  settle  the  conflict.  In  particular,  the 
phenomenological  method  cannot  provide  a 
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method  of  generating  any  further  growth  of 

knowledge  in  such  situations.  Progress  ends.6 

The  phenomenological  realm  is  taken  to  be  hopelessly 
private.  First-person  reports  do  not  function  like  technical 
measuring  devices,  which  presumably  make  the  same 
information  accessible  to  a  community  of  observers. 
Instead,  the  bearer  of  first-person  content  is  taken  to  have 
privileged  access  to  this  content,  such  that  others’  access  is 
limited  or  restricted.  This  means  that  first-person  ‘data’  are 
not  intersubjective  or  verifiable.  And  because  of  this  lack  of 
verifiability,  epistemic  progress  ends;  there  is  no  way  of 
evaluating  inconsistent  phenomenological  reports  to 
determine  which  report  is  veridical.  Therefore,  the  contents 
of  first-person  reports  do  not  satisfy  Metzinger’s 
epistemological  criteria  for  data  because  they  are  restricted 
to  their  subjective  bearer,  making  them  inaccessible  to 
intersubjective  analysis  and  verification. 

However,  this  failure  of  first-person  reports  to  satisfy 
Metzinger’s  criteria  implies  that  those  things  which  do 
satisfy  his  criteria  and  qualify  as  data  are  not  restricted  to 
their  subjective  bearer.  Instead,  they  must  be  equally 
accessible  to  multiple  possible  observers,  thus  enabling,  for 
example,  the  possibility  of  verification.  1  claim  that  this 
implication  can  be  understood  in  terms  of  a  key  background 
assumption  at  work  in  Metzinger’s  argument:  the  identities 
of  those  objects  which  do  satisfy  his  criteria  are  taken  to  be 
ontologically  independent  from  the  conditions  of  their 
observation.  And  this  enables  verification  because  these 
objects  can  be  apprehended  as  the  same  by  any  normal 
scientific  observer.  This  notion  of  ontological  independence 
can  be  illustrated  as  follows.  Observers  are  simply  passive 
bystanders  in  the  world,  watching  and  recording  the  play  of 
external  objects  without  impinging  on  their  perceived  nature 
in  any  constitutive  way.  According  to  Metzinger,  this  is  what 


6  Metzinger,  Being  No  One ,  59 1 
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makes  scientific  progress  possible.  We  can  infer,  therefore, 
that  if  the  ontological  independence  of  third-person  objects 
entails  that  Metzinger’s  criteria  can  be  satisfied  because  any 
observer  can  in  principle  apprehend  the  same  object,  then 
first-person  objects  fail  to  satisfy  his  criteria  because  they  are 
not  ontologically  independent;  they  do  not  permit  multiple 
observers  to  have  epistemic  access  to  the  same  object  and 
this  is  what  we  mean  when  we  say  such  contents  are 
restricted  to  their  subjective  bearer. 

Metzinger  describes  this  distinction  between  first  and 
third-person  objects  in  epistemological  terms  in  his 
response  to  Hobson:  “If  two  phenomenologists  disagree 
about  the  content  of  a  subjective  experience,  there  is  no  way 
to  settle  the  dispute.  This  is  because  their  reports  are 
constructed  and  not  given  (data)”  (my  emphasis).7  This  gives  us  a 
fuller  account  of  what  it  means  when  the  identity  of  an 
object  is  ontologically  independent  from  the  conditions  of 
its  observation  (and  when  it  is  not).  Let  us  start  with  what 
Metzinger  calls  the  “constructed”  content  of  first-person 
reports. 

Above  we  stated  that  the  contents  of  first-person 
reports  do  not  satisfy  Metzinger’s  epistemological  criteria 
for  data  because  they  are  restricted  to  their  subjective  bearer 
and  are  not  ontologically  independent.  We  can  now  make 
this  claim  more  precise  by  saying  that  the  identities  of  the 
objects  that  comprise  the  content  of  first-person  reports  are 
ontologically  dependent  upon  the  subjective  conditions 
under  which  they  are  apperceived  by  the  attending  subject. 
This  means  that  we  have  no  unmediated  epistemic  access  to 
the  content  of  first-person  reports  because  this  content  is  at 
least  in  part  intrinsically  constituted  by  its  bearer.  And  this  is 
the  source  of  the  problem  of  verifiability:  the  role  of  the 
subjective  bearer  in  constituting  the  content  of  his  first- 
person  reports  entails  that  others’  access  to  this  content  qua 


7  Metzinger,  Psyche  12,  pg.  2 
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content  is  always  mediated  by  the  constitutive  powers  of  the 
subjective  bearer;  instead,  others  get  access  to  this  content 
as  content  qua  subject.  This  means  that  access  to  the  same 
content  as  the  subjective  bearer  has  access  is  problematized. 
For  example,  if  we  take  two  subjects  and  expose  them  to 
the  same  stimulus,  it  is  possible  that  both  subjects  may  feel 
that  their  phenomenal  experience  is  given,  while  in  fact  they 
report  their  subjective  experiences  as  qualitatively  different. 
One  may  claim  that  he  phenomenally  experiences  crystal 
blue  while  the  other  claims  it  is  royal  blue/  The  important 
point  is  that  the  constructed  nature  of  the  experienced 
object  (in  this  case,  the  colour  blue)  allows  for  the 
possibility  of  each  subject  feeling  certain  about  his 
phenomenal  experience  while  at  the  same  time  making 
different  phenomenological  reports.  It  follows  that  the 
passive  observation  of  objects  that  characterizes  Metzinger’s 
scientific  method  is  impossible  with  regard  to  first-person 
reports.  The  objects  that  comprise  these  contents  are  actively 
self-observed  as  opposed  to  passively  observed.  For  this 
reason  the  content  of  these  reports  is  taken  to  be  constructed 
insofar  as  it  cannot  be  extricated  from  these  constitutive 
conditions. 

On  the  other  hand,  Metzinger  takes  third-person 
reports  as  given.  If  we  interpret  givenness  in  terms  of  the 
ontological  independence  of  the  identities  of  objects  as 
described  above,  then  this  confirms  our  analysis  of 
Metzinger’s  background  assumption  in  his  argument  against 
first-person  data.  To  use  the  Kantian  phrase,  unlike  first- 
person  reports,  the  content  of  a  third-person  report  is 
apprehended  as  a  thing-in-itselj. \  as  an  object  qua  object,  and 
for  this  reason  its  nature  is  taken  to  be  epistemically 
accessible  by  multiple  observers.  According  to  Metzinger, 
this  epistemic  access  ultimately  entails  the  possibility  of 


8  This  example  is  similar  to  Metzinger’s  in  Being  No  One,  pg.  591. 
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intersubjective  assessment  and  verifiability,  thus  qualifying 
third-person  content  as  data. 

This  analysis  effectively  makes  clear  the  grounds  on 
which  Metzinger  makes  the  background  assumption  that 
there  is  a  substantive  ontological  and  epistemological 
difference  between  the  contents  of  first-  and  third-person 
reports.  The  ontological  difference  concerns  two  domains 
of  content  that  Metzinger  takes  to  be  distinct:  the  domain  of 
first-person,  phenomenological  content  and  the  domain  of 
third-person,  objective  content.  The  epistemological 
difference  concerns  the  relation  in  which  subjects  stand  to 
the  various  objects  (or  contents)  in  these  two  domains.  With 
regard  to  those  objects  in  the  phenomenological  domain, 
such  as  mental  content  and  the  varieties  of  subjective 
experience,  Metzinger  assumes  that  subjects  stand  in  an 
inextricable  relation  with  the  identity  of  these  objects, 
making  them  constructed.  Conversely,  with  regard  to  those 
objects  in  the  third-person  objective  domain,  Metzinger 
assumes  that  subjects  stand  in  a  non-constitutive  relation 
with  the  identity  of  objects  such  that  passive  observation  of 
external  phenomena  is  possible,  making  such  phenomena 
given. 

This  interplay  between  ontology  and  epistemology  in 
Metzinger’s  argument  leads  us  to  an  important  conceptual 
distinction  on  which  the  success  of  my  argument  depends.  I 
want  to  claim  that  Metzinger’s  conclusion  that  first-person 
reports  do  not  qualify  as  data  is  not  a  direct  result  of  their 
failure  to  satisfy  his  listed  epistemological  criteria.  Instead,  it 
is  a  result  of  their  failure  to  satisfy  what  I  will  call  a  condition 
of  satisfaction  for  these  epistemological  criteria.  This  condition 
is  derived  from  what  we  have  analysed  above  as  Metzinger’s 
background  assumption  in  his  argument  that  there  are  no 
first-person  data.  First,  I  will  explain  what  this  condition  of 
satisfaction  is  and  distinguish  it  from  Metzinger’s 
epistemological  criteria,  and  then  I  will  make  clear  why  first- 
person  reports  in  principle  cannot  satisfy  it. 
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The  condition  of  satisfaction  for  Metzinger’s 
epistemological  criteria  is  that  epistemic  access  to  objects  as 
things-in-themselves  is  in  principle  possible.  As  discussed 
above,  Metzinger  assumes  a  fundamental  epistemological 
distinction  between  constructed  and  given  objects.  I  argued 
that  this  distinction  corresponds  to  the  ontological 
distinction  between  first-  and  third-person  object-domains 
respectively.  This  means  that  third-person  objects,  that  is, 
the  contents  of  third-person  reports,  are  taken  to  be 
epistemically  given.  And  according  to  Metzinger’s  argument, 
this  epistemic  givenness  is  what  qualifies  third-person 
objects  as  data.  This  is  because  the  criterion  of  verifiability 
for  data  depends  on  intersubjective  access  to  the  same 
object,  and  epistemic  givenness  allows  for  such  access.  The 
important  point  is  that  the  condition  of  satisfaction  of  this 
verifiability  criterion  is  that  observers  can  in  principle  access 
third-person  objects  as  things-in-themselves.  1  call  this  a 
‘condition  of  satisfaction’  for  Metzinger’s  epistemological 
criteria  because  if  we  do  not  have  epistemic  access  to 
objects  as  things-in-themselves,  then  third-person  contents 
are  not  epistemically  given  and  therefore  the  possibility  of 
the  satisfaction  of  the  verifiability  criterion  is  in  question. 
Thus,  the  possibility  of  epistemic  access  to  objects  as  things- 
in-themselves  must  be  a  background  assumption  if 
Metzinger  is  to  maintain  the  position  that  first-person 
objects  are  ontologically  (and  epistemically)  different  from 
third-person  objects  and  that  this  distinction  entails  that 
first-person  content  are  not  data  because  they  are 
unverifiable.  For  this  reason,  1  call  this  constraint  a 
condition  of  satisfaction  for  Metzinger’s  epistemological 
criteria  for  data.  We  can  now  clearly  distinguish  this 
condition  from  Metzinger’s  epistemological  criteria:  the 
condition  of  satisfaction  is  logically  prior  to  Metzinger’s 
epistemological  criteria  because  it  must  in  principle  be 
possible  to  be  satisfied  in  order  to  determine  whether 
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something  can  in  practice  satisfy  his  epistemic  criteria  for 
data. 

We  can  now  better  understand  the  grounds  on  which 
Metzinger  claims  first-person  reports  are  not  data.  It  is  my 
position  that  first-person  reports  in  principle  cannot  satisfy 
Metzinger’s  epistemological  criteria  for  data.  This  is  because 
they  fail  to  satisfy  the  logically  prior  condition  of  satisfaction 
for  these  criteria.  As  discussed  above,  we  have  no  epistemic 
access  to  the  contents  of  first-person  reports  as  things-in- 
themselves  (givens)  because  this  content  is  always  mediated 
by  the  conditions  of  its  subjective  bearer.  In  ontological 
terms,  the  conditions  of  ‘self-observation’  of  the  first- 
person  object  are  assimilated  into  the  identity  of  the  object 
itself.  This  entails  that  the  first-person  content  is 
constructed  and  not  given,  thus  problematizing  or  even 
eliminating  the  possibility  of  unmediated  epistemic  access  to 
the  same  object  by  a  community  of  observers.  Therefore, 
first-person  contents  cannot  be  accessed  as  things-in- 
themselves  and  thus  fail  to  satisfy  this  condition  of 
satisfaction  for  Metzinger’s  epistemological  criteria.  It  can 
thus  be  said  that,  in  principle ,  first-person  reports  cannot 
qualify  as  data. 

Now  that  we  have  unpacked  Metzinger’s  argument  in 
some  detail,  I  claim  that  we  can  give  it  a  fair  parsing  as 
follows: 

Argument  (lb): 

(PI)  Data  are  things  extracted  from  the  physical 
world  by  technical  measuring  devices  and  this  involves 
a  well-defined  and  public  procedure. 

(P2)  Data  generation  is  intersubjective  and,  because 
of  this,  verifiable. 

(P3*)9  'ppg  concept  ‘data’  extends  over  only  those 
objects  whose  identities  are  ontologically 


9  The  asterisks  indicate  those  premises  that  were  not  in  the  first  parsing 
of  Metzinger’s  argument  on  page  one  of  this  essay. 
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independent  from  the  conditions  of  their 
observation,  and  these  objects  are  things-in- 
themselves. 

(P4*)  Epistemic  access  to  these  things-in- 
themselves  is  in  principle  possible. 

(P5*)  The  epistemological  criteria  for  data  in  (PI) 
and  (P2)  can  be  satisfied  for  a  particular  content  if 
and  only  if  the  following  condition  of  satisfaction 
is  met:  it  is  in  principle  possible  to  epistemically 
access  the  content  in  question  as  a  thing-in-itself. 

(P6*)  The  content  of  first-person  reports  does  not 
satisfy  this  condition  of  satisfaction. 

(Cl*)  Therefore,  the  content  of  first-person 
reports  in  principle  does  not  satisfy  these 
epistemological  criteria  for  data. 

(C2)  Therefore,  first-person  data  do  not  exist. 

This  reformulation  of  argument  (la)  makes  four 
crucial  moves.  First,  Metzinger’s  assumption  that  the 
concept  ‘data’  extends  over  only  those  objects  whose 
identities  are  ontologically  independent  from  the  conditions 
of  their  observation  is  made  explicit  in  (P3*).  Second, 
Metzinger’s  background  assumption  that  epistemic  access  to 
things-in-themselves  is  in  principle  possible  is  made  explicit 
in  (P4*).  Third,  in  (P5*)  the  condition  of  satisfaction  for 
Metzinger’s  epistemological  criteria  in  (PI)  and  (P2)  is  made 
explicit.  And  finally,  what  was  (P3)  in  argument  (la)  is  now 
(Cl*);  this  is  because  the  failure  of  first-person  reports  to 
satisfy  Metzinger’s  epistemological  criteria  for  data  in 
argument  (la)  has  been  explained  in  terms  of  their  failure  to 
satisfy  the  condition  of  satisfaction  made  explicit  in  (P5*). 
This  signals  an  important  shift:  now  first-person  reports 
cannot  satisfy  Metzinger’s  epistemological  criteria  in  principle 
as  opposed  to  in  practice.  Therefore,  with  the  addition  of 
premises  three  through  six,  (P3)  from  argument  (la) 
becomes  conclusion  (Cl*)  in  this  reformulated  argument. 

Now  that  we  have  reformulated  Metzinger’s 
argument  in  terms  of  his  background  assumptions  that  we 
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unpacked  from  argument  (la),  the  main  thesis  of  this  paper 
can  be  proven,  namely,  that  there  is  an  independent 
justification  for  extending  the  concept  ‘data’  to  include  first- 
person  reports.  This  thesis  will  be  proven  in  two  steps. 
First,  an  epistemological  argument  targeting  (P4*)  will  be 
presented  that  concludes  that  epistemic  access  to  things-in- 
themselves  is  impossible  because  all  objects  apprehended  in 
phenomenal  experience  must  conform  to  the  a  priori 
structures  that  enable  experience.  It  follows  that  if  (P4*)  is 
refuted  then  (P5*)  becomes  irrelevant  because  no  longer 
does  the  condition  of  satisfaction  apply  to  the  content  in 
question.  Similarly,  (P6*)  is  also  refuted  because  it  is 
irrelevant  whether  the  content  of  first-person  reports 
satisfies  an  inapplicable  condition  of  satisfaction.  And  by 
extension,  (Cl*)  is  refuted:  there  is  no  longer  any  principled 
reason  why  the  content  of  first-person  reports  cannot 
satisfy  Metzinger’s  epistemological  criteria. 

Second,  with  the  conclusion  in  hand  that  epistemic 
access  to  things-in-themselves  is  impossible,  we  will  be  able 
to  refute  (P3*).  This  will  occur  on  the  grounds  that  if  there 
is  no  epistemic  access  to  things-in-themselves  because  of 
the  a  priori  conditions  of  observation,  then  there  are  no 
objects  whose  identities  are  ontologically  independent  of  the 
conditions  of  their  observation.10  This  is  an  ontological 
conclusion  derived  from  the  epistemological  argument.  If 
this  conclusion  can  be  reached,  then  Metzinger’s  ontological 
and  epistemological  distinction  between  first-  and  third- 
person  objects  will  be  collapsed  because  both  are 
understood  equally  as  phenomena ,  that  is,  relational  entities  for 
a  subject.  It  then  follows  that  if  we  extend  the  concept  ‘data’ 
to  include  third-person  objects,  we  are  committed  to 
including  first-person  objects  as  well,  because  there  is  no 
longer  any  substantive  ontological  or  epistemological 
difference  between  the  two  ‘types’  of  objects.  Therefore,  the 


10  This  conditional  will  be  explained  below. 
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epistemological  argument  is  achieving  two  ends:  one, 
resolving  the  problem  raised  in  argument  (lb)  that  first- 
person  data  cannot  in  principle  satisfy  Metzinger’s 
epistemological  criteria;  and  two,  providing  an  independent 
justification  for  extending  the  concept  ‘data’  to  include  first- 
person  content.  Let  us  begin  with  the  argument. 

Metzinger  argues  that  phenomenal  experience  is 
always  “...bound  into  a  global  situational  context.”11  By  this 
he  means  that  phenomenal  consciousness  is  a  situated  process : 
“If  and  only  if  a  person  is  conscious,  a  world  exists  for 
her —  Consciousness  is  in-der-Welt-sein  (‘being  in  the  world’); 
it  makes  situatedness  globally  available  to  an  agent.”12  This 
biconditional  relation  between  consciousness  and 
situatedness  entails  that  all  phenomenal  experience  is 
inherently  embedded;  put  another  way,  phenomenality 
always  involves  experience  of  a  world. 

Further,  Metzinger  holds  that  the  world  is  not 
experienced  as  a  particular  object  or  content;  rather,  these 
things  are  disclosed  to  a  phenomenal  subject  within  the  global 
experience  of  being-in-the-world.  The  world  is  the 
background  in  which  contents  and  objects  are  disclosed  and 
concealed.  This  means  that  the  experience  of  being 
phenomenally  embedded  in  a  world  is  non-epistemic;  the 
experience  does  not  involve  the  apprehension  of  a  world  as 
some  discrete  object  or  token.  Instead,  the  embeddedness 
of  phenomenal  experience  is  a  structure  of  this  experience.13 
Describing  the  phenomenal  state  in  this  way  returns  us  to 
Metzinger’s  biconditional  claim  that  a  person  is  conscious  if 
and  only  if  a  world  exists  for  her.  This  is  because  a  structure 
of  experience  is  a  condition  of  its  realization;  the  structure 
necessarily  accompanies  all  varieties  of  phenomenal 
experience  as  a  condition  of  possibility.  If  there  is  no  such 
structure  then  there  is  no  experience.  Therefore,  the 


11  Metzinger,  Being  No  One ,  131 

12  Ibid.,  131 

13  Ibid.,  132 
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biconditional  can  be  re-expressed  in  the  following  way:  a 
person  is  conscious  if  and  only  if  the  structures  of 
experience  are  realized. 

I  now  want  to  claim  that  Metzinger’s  embeddedness 
constraint  for  phenomenal  experience  has  an  important 
epistemological  implication.  We  said  that  phenomenal 
embeddedness  is  a  structure  that  necessarily  accompanies  all 
experience  and  that  it  is  non-epistemic  because  it  does  not 
capture  the  world  as  a  discrete  object;  instead,  the  world  is  a 
global  ‘horizon’  in  which  objects  can  in  principle  be 
captured.  This  way  in  which  objects  are  nested  within  the 
global  structure  of  the  world  shows  how  the  experience  of 
embeddedness,  what  Metzinger  calls  the  numerical  identity 
of  the  phenomenal  world,14  is  ontologically  prior  to  more 
abstracted  theoretical  claims  about  objects  within  this 
structure.  This  is  because  a  phenomenal  subject 
first  awakens  to  a  world  and  then  reflects  on  its  discrete 
objects  and  states  of  affairs.  But  even  during  this  reflection 
the  subject  is  always  already  acting  out  of  the  background  of 
a  pregiven  world.  This  ontological  priority  is  therefore  both 
phenomenal  and  epistemic:  phenomenally,  all  experience 
takes  place  against  the  background  of  a  world;  and 
epistemically,  all  objects  are  necessarily  apprehended  within 
this  background.  It  can  be  said  therefore  that  embeddedness 
is  a  pre-theoretical,  pre-abstracted  phenomenal  state,  which 
is  ontologically  prior  to  the  act  of  reflection  on  a  world  and 
its  objects.  Marleau-Ponty  nicely  summarizes  this 
ontological  priority  when  he  says,  “The  world  is  not  an 
object  such  that  I  have  in  my  possession  the  law  of  its 
making;  it  is  the  natural  setting  of,  and  field  for,  all  my 
thoughts  and  all  my  explicit  perceptions.”15 

But  we  said  above  that  this  phenomenal 
embeddedness  is  a  structure  of  experience.  1  want  to  claim 


14  Ibid.,  131 

15  Marleau-Ponty,  Phenomenology  of  Perception,  x-xi 
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that  this  structure  is  part  of  the  a  priori  ‘hardware’  belonging 
to  an  individual  conscious  system.  This  means  that  the 
ontological  priority  of  being-in-the-world  cannot  be 
attributed  to  the  way  the  world  is  apart  from  experience;  we 
cannot  say  that  the  world  considered  apart  from  our 
conscious,  lived  experience  is  ontologically  prior  to  its  parts. 
Instead,  we  have  licence  to  claim  only  that  this  ontological 
priority  is  an  attribute  of  the  conscious  system  experiencing 
the  world.  Therefore,  Metzinger  is  not  making  substantive 
ontological  claims  about  the  way  the  world  is  apart  from 
phenomenal  experience;  rather,  he  is  claiming  how  the 
world  is  in  terms  of  phenomenal  experience.  In  short,  this 
ontological  priority  can  be  best  understood  as  an  a  priori 
condition  of  experience  for  an  individual  conscious  system. 

However,  if  this  is  the  case,  then  all  phenomenal 
experience  must  be  rendered  in  terms  of  this  a  priori 
condition.  For  example,  this  means  that  all  discrete  objects 
must  be  rendered  in  terms  of  this  ontological  priority;  these 
objects  are  ‘situated’  in  the  phenomenal  state  space  of 
consciousness  as  post-theoretical  abstractions  within  a  pre- 
theoretical  embedded  state.  But  again,  we  cannot  ascribe  to 
these  objects  as  things-in-themselves  the  same  ontological 
status  they  are  given  in  our  phenomenal  experience.  Instead, 
we  must  accept  that  they  appear  to  us  instead  of  being  given 
to  us.  On  this  basis,  therefore,  I  claim  that  all  objects  necessarily 
conform  to  this  a  priori  condition  of  experience ;  all  objects  are 
rendered  in  terms  of  the  ontological  priority  of  our  pre- 
theoretical  phenomenal  embeddedness.  It  follows  that  the 
epistemological  implication  of  Metzinger’s  globality 
constraint  for  phenomenal  experience  is  that  objects  are  not 
apprehended  as  things-in-themselves.  Objects  are  not 
apprehended  qua  objects;  objects  are  apprehended  qua  the 
conditions  of  experience  that  structure  phenomenal 
awareness — that  is,  as  appearances. 

To  return  to  the  main  thread  of  our  argument,  we  can 
now  better  understand  what  it  means  to  say  that  we  have  no 
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epistemic  access  to  things-in-themselves.  Such  access  is 
impossible  because  all  objects  apprehended  in  phenomenal 
experience  must  conform  to  the  a  priori  structure  of  global 
embeddedness  that  enables  experience  and  ontologizes 
phenomenal  content,  effectively  making  these  objects 
appearances  or  constructs.  This  means  that  there  is  no  epistemic 
access  to  objects  as  things-in-themselves;  instead,  ‘objects’ 
are  better  understood  as  phenomena'.  “A  phenomenon. .  .is  an 
appearance  and  therefore  something  relational.  It  is  what 
something  is  for  something  else;  it  is  a  being  for  by 
opposition  to  a  being  in  itself  independently  of  its 
apprehension  by  another  entity.”16 

If  objects  are  now  precisely  understood  as 
phenomena  because  they  must  conform  to  the  conditions 
of  our  experience,  then  (P4*)  must  be  false;  epistemic  access 
to  things-in-themselves  is  in  principle  not  possible.  As  stated 
above,  this  ultimately  entails  that  (Cl*)  is  false:  there  is  no 
longer  any  principled  reason  why  first-person  data  cannot 
satisfy  Metzinger’s  epistemological  criteria.  This  is  because 
Metzinger’s  assumption  that  there  is  an  epistemological 
distinction  between  constructed  and  given  objects  has  been 
overturned;  all  objects  are  constructed.  And  this  entails  that 
his  suppressed  condition  of  satisfaction  which  we  made 
explicit  in  argument  (lb)  is  irrelevant.  It  is  no  longer 
necessary  that  the  contents  of  first-person  reports  be  in 
principle  epistemically  accessible  as  things-in-themselves 
because  this  is  de facto  impossible. 

Implicit  in  our  analysis  of  the  refutation  of  (P4*)  is 
the  answer  to  how  (P3*)  is  refuted  by  extension.  The 
ontological  conclusion  derivable  from  our  analysis  of  (P4*) 
is  that  if  there  is  no  epistemic  access  to  things-in-themselves 
because  of  the  a  priori  conditions  of  observation,  then  there 
are  no  objects  whose  identity  is  ontologically  independent 
of  the  conditions  of  their  observation.  This  is  because  all 


16  Varela  and  Shear,  The  View  from  Within ,  3 
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possible  objects  as  things-in-themselves  are  epistemically 
inaccessible,  which  entails  that  there  are  no  possible  objects 
whose  identity  remains  unconstituted  by  our  a  priori 
conditions  of  experience.  To  use  the  same  language  we 
began  with  in  this  paper,  there  are  no  objects  whose 
identities  are  ontologically  independent  from  the  conditions 
of  their  observation,  which  in  this  case  is  phenomenal 
awareness  in  general.  Instead,  the  condition  of  observation, 
that  is,  the  a  priori  structure  of  experience  understood  here 
as  the  globality  constraint,  is  always  assimilated  into  the 
identity  of  the  object  itself.  It  follows  therefore  that 
Metzinger’s  ontological  and  epistemological  distinction 
between  first-  and  third-person  objects  is  collapsed.  There  is 
no  relevant  ontological  or  epistemological  difference 
between  first-  and  third-person  objects  because  both  are 
phenomena  (constructed)  and  neither  are  given.  Therefore  if  we 
extend  the  concept  ‘data’  to  include  one  type  of  report  we 
must  extend  it  to  include  the  other  as  well.  And  this  is  the 
independent  justification  that  warrants  extending  the 
concept  ‘data’  to  include  the  content  of  first-person  reports; 
no  longer  do  we  run  the  risk  of  making  the  concept  simply 
empty  in  this  extension. 

Before  we  conclude,  there  is  one  crucial  objection 
that  might  be  made  against  my  argument.  One  might  claim 
that  my  argument  for  extending  the  concept  ‘data’  to 
include  first-person  reports  is  trivial  because  it  does  not 
ensure  that  these  reports  will  satisfy  Metzinger’s 
epistemological  criteria  in  practice.  More  specifically,  although 
the  ontological  and  epistemological  shift  on  the  contents  of 
third-person  reports  made  above  might  in  principle  enable 
these  contents  to  satisfy  Metzinger’s  criteria,  we  are  still 
faced  with  the  problem  of  verifiability.  We  will  remember 
that  verifiability  requires  intersubjective  access  to  the  same 
object  and  I  claimed  that  phenomena ,  strictly  understood  here 


17  “Relevance”  here  refers  to  those  conditions  which  determine  whether 
a  content  can  be  considered  a  datum. 
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as  first-person  contents,  cannot  satisfy  this  constraint 
because  they  are  co-constituted  by  their  subjective  bearer 
and  therefore  are  hopelessly  private.  However,  if  all  data  are 
in  principle  co-constituted  by  their  subjective  bearers,  then 
this  means  that  all  data  are  at  least  in  part  hopelessly  private 
and  therefore  none  can  ever  be  verified  because 
intersubjective  access  and  analysis  is  impossible.  Thus,  my 
argument  entails  that  all  types  of  data  are  in  practice 
impossible,  but  more  specifically,  that  first-person  data  are 
still  impossible. 

In  this  essay  I  have  tried  to  give  a  preliminary  sketch 
of  one  way  in  which  Metzinger’s  argument  against  first- 
person  data  can  be  refuted  on  conceptual  grounds.  These 
grounds  involve  an  ontological  recategorization  of  the 
concept  ‘data’  into  a  single  category,  namely,  phenomena. 
And  this  argument  establishes  two  things:  there  is  an 
independent  justification  for  extending  the  concept  ‘data’  to 
include  first-person  reports  and  this  entails  that  in  principle 
Metzinger’s  epistemological  criteria  can  be  satisfied.  I 
propose  that  in  practice  we  can  have  first-  and  third-person 
data  if  two  constraints  are  met.  For  third-person  data,  we 
must  understand  these  phenomena  as  external  phenomena, 
that  is,  those  phenomena  which  have  as  their  source 
external  world  objects.  And  since  these  objects  are 
constituted  only  by  a  structure  of  experience  that  all 
phenomenal  agents  of  the  same  type  have  by  necessity,  it 
follows  that  they  will  appear  as  the  same  to  a  variety  of 
possible  observers.  Indeed,  this  fact  is  proven  through 
scientific  progress  itself.  On  the  other  hand,  for  first-person 
data,  a  rigorous  phenomenological  method  must  be 
developed  that  elucidates  these  structures  of  experience  and 
makes  them  amenable  to  first-person  reports.  The 
assumption  of  this  objection  is  that  first-person  data  are 
only  of  contents  of  experience,  and  indeed,  if  this  were  true, 
the  objection  would  hold.  But  if  structures  of  experience,  or 
what  can  be  called  ‘phenomenological  invariants’,  are 
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elucidated,  then  intersubjective  access  would  be  possible 
because  all  phenomenal  agents  of  the  same  type  should 
have  these  structures  because  they  are  a  precondition  for  the 
possibility  of  such  experience.  Therefore,  if  these  two 
constraints  are  met,  then  in  practice  data  construed  as 
phenomena  should  be  able  to  satisfy  Metzinger’s 
verifiability  criterion  for  data. 
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